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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

War-gamers 

Dave Douglass asks if he is reading too 
much into what seems to be a steady and 
escalating dmmbeat to potential war with 
Russia, which must inevitably involve 
nuclear weapons (Letters, April 12). 
Unfortunately, I don’t think so. I think 
we should all be very worried and for 
the reasons very clearly and powerfully 
described in his letter. 

The Weekly Worker was kind enough 
to print a letter from myself (February 
25 2016) about a BBC programme 
just shown called Inside the war room , 
where a number of former UK military, 
diplomatic and political luminaries 
war-gamed a scenario involving Russian 
provocations around the Baltic states. 

The war-gamers knew perfectly well 
that the Russian Federation’s military 
and security conception includes use of 
all means necessary, including nuclear, 
to defend its territory and sovereignty. 
Part of this undoubtedly stems from the 
historic fear of the Russian state (and 
indeed people) of being encircled, invaded 
and subjugated - and, given the existential 
threat represented by Nazi Germany in 
World War II to both Russian people and 
state, with considerable justification. 

Nato’s military doctrines of ‘forward 
defence’, developed in the cold war, is very 
much about taking the war to the enemy 
and not conceding an inch of territory. 
It is easy to see, and with considerable 
track record, how this ‘forward defence’ 
can easily become pre-emptive and 
aggressive. Nato explicitly includes the 
right and capability of its forces to use 
nuclear weapons to support and enhance 
the strike power of its conventional forces. 
It has produced generations of so-called 
battlefield and tactical nuclear weapons to 
supposedly fight and win a ‘conventional’ 
war and also strategic nuclear missiles 
capable of inflicting a devastating first 
strike on any other nuclear power. 

President Trump’s threats of “fire 
and fury” are actually very much in 
line with some of his predecessors, I 
think of Truman, Nixon, Reagan and 
even the Democrat, James Carter, who 
implemented a major shift in US nuclear 
strategy to “take out” the Soviet leadership 
in a devastating nuclear first strike. 

The war-gamers knew equally well that 
the Russian Federation’s stated response to 
any use of nuclear against either its people 
or territory, again stemming from history, 
would be met by a complete and massive 
intercontinental ballistic missile response: 
ie, Armageddon, as Ronald Reagan once 
thought was the quickest way to paradise 
on earth. Now, one can question the 
realism of such statements, but, despite 
the clarity of the Russian stated intention, 
the war-gamers decided nonetheless to 
explode a nuclear device over Russian 
territory in response to an ‘accidental’ 
nuclear attack on a US warship. 

The war-gamers were then shocked 
(why?), as reports started to come in of 
a mass mobilisation of Russian ICBMs 
preparing for launch. Finally, a very late 
burst of sanity, as the war-gamers decided 
in the anxious half-hour window between 
launch and receipt that, in the event of 
the ICBMs actually being launched, 
they would not authorise mass retaliation 
(from Trident) from their graves - what 
would be the point of massacring millions 
of Russian citizens? True, good, but far 
too late. We can see the whole concept 
of nuclear deterrence failed repeatedly 
throughout this scenario, and these are 
people who are meant to believe in it. 

The whole point of nuclear strategy 
and policy was meant to be ‘mutually 
assured destruction’ (MAD). If even 
top (former?) members of the British 
establishment do not believe in it, 
then we are in very dangerous times 
indeed. Should we really be reliant on 
rogue members of either establishment 
experiencing pangs of conscience about 


incinerating millions of innocent people 
or having enough sense and wit about 
them at just the right moment to stop 
either or both nuclear machinery rapidly 
escalating into full-scale nuclear war? 

The trouble is the UK, US and Nato 
establishments simply do not believe 
that nuclear weapons can never be used. 
They have built up such a range and 
size of arsenals precisely so that they 
can be used. They don’t need to use 
nuclear weapons to (say) destroy nuclear 
facilities in (say) Iran or North Korea, but 
the actual use of nuclear is intended to 
provide a very big message - to threaten, 
intimidate and ultimately to wipe out. 
Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Hyenas 

The ‘anti-Semitism’ hysteria is intensifying. 
I suspect it has much to do with the hyenas 
positioning themselves for the next major 
Middle East war. The Syrian civil war 
is drawing to an end with an outcome 
favourable to the Russian/Iran/Assad/ 
Hezbollah side. The US/Israeli/Saudi 
side is likely to try to undo this outcome, 
which may well require a major war. 

The likely pretext for western military 
action this time will not be simply 
‘humanitarian intervention’, but coming 
to the aid of Israel in order to ‘prevent 
another holocaust’. Those who demur 
will be branded as an ‘anti-Semites’. 
By trying to appease the accusers and 
accepting that their campaign of lies 
has a genuine basis and honest motive, 
Jeremy Corbyn is undermining his ability 
to oppose British involvement in an 
impending imperialist adventure. 
Moshe Machover 
email 

Revolution 

On April 17, the eve of the independence 
celebrations, the Zimbabwe government 
announced the dismissal of all striking nurses. 
In an opaque statement the government 
tried to shift the blame to the workers, 
who are justly and legally fighting for their 
rights. The main reason for the dismissal 
was that the government views the action 
as political - hence the measures. 

The nurses were on strike for over 
a week, demanding better working 
conditions, payment of overdue 
allowances and a review of their salaries, 
and all legal procedures relating to the 
strike were followed. The real reason for 
the dismissal was to instil fear in other civil 
servants - especially teachers, who are set 
to strike when schools open in May. In 
essence of this is the logic of class warfare, 
which must be met with equal force. 

The post-Mugabe military-based 
coup government is intent on attacking 
workers to lay the basis for renewed 
investor confidence and protection of the 
interests of capitalists. They want to send 
a clear message that indeed Zimbabwe is 
open for business and they can guarantee 
massive profits for their masters. In 
contrast to the workers and poor masses 
living from hand to mouth, the bosses and 
their surrogates and can afford to charter 
planes for routine medical check-ups, 
whilst the masses die due to lack of 
medicine, proper facilities and money. 

The Revolutionary Workers Group of 
Zimbabwe (RWG-Z) salutes the gallant 
nurses who fought a class war on behalf 
of other workers in government and 
generally against austerity and slave 
conditions. We further call for: 

• The immediate and unconditional 
reinstatement of all dismissed nurses. 

• An all-out strike and solidarity action 
to defeat the government. 

• Payment of all outstanding allowances 
and timely payment of allowances. 

• The opening of all books of the medical 
services for public view. 

• Workers fight for a living wage and 
better working conditions through mass 
action controlled by ordinary workers. 

• Against the ever rising prices and inflation 
we demand a sliding scale of wages 

• Against unemployment and destitution 
we demand a sliding scale of working 


hours to provide decent jobs for all through 
massive public works programmes to 
provide housing, education and medical 
care for all. 

• Organise the unorganised! Form unions 
of the unemployed as fully affiliated unions. 

• Workers, take back your unions! 

• Militant workers to form class-stmggle 
caucuses in the unions to fight for this 
programme. 

• The government must stop the attack 
on the vendors. 

• Workers to form strike committees to 
lead the resistance to the growing attacks 
on the wages and working conditions and 
livelihood of the majority poor. 

• Workers to form defence guards against 
state violence. 

• A national strike committee to organise 
and plan for a general strike. 

• For a workers’ government on the 
basis of the armed people to implement 
decisions that benefit the workers and 
the poor. 

• Nationalisation under workers’ control 
of all companies without indemnification 
to the big shareholders. 

• Land to be distributed to all poor 
peasants, together with a state bank to 
provide inputs to all small farmers. 

• A workers’ state that defends workers, 
peasants and the poor masses against the 
local and foreign capitalists. 

• An African socialist revolution as part 
of the international revolution that alone 
can guarantee a better life for all. 

• Anew world party of socialist revolution, 
based on the Transitional programme 
of 1938, to lead the revolution to end 
capitalism and open the road to socialism! 
Revolutionary Workers Group 
Harare 

Activists hit 

On April 20, Colombian human rights 
organisations in the south-west of the 
country denounced the mass arrests of 
leaders and human rights defenders in 
the departments of Narino, Cauca and 
Valle del Cauca. 

Human rights organisations have not 
been able to identify all of the 30 people 
who were detained in the operations 
due to the irregular circumstances under 
which the legal proceedings took place. 
Many belong to the Afro-Colombian 
organisation, Proceso de Comunidades 
Negras (Black Communities Process 
- PCN), which are active in defending 
human rights and those of black 
communities, as well as campaigning 
for peace, as they have already been 
victimised by the armed conflict in their 
territories. 

The natural resources and strategic 
position of the south-western region of 
Colombia has made it a focal point of the 
armed conflict and a territory subject to 
constant dispute. For the residents and 
communities of the region, this has meant 
being subjected to all sorts of human 
rights violations - forced displacement, 
massacres and threats - and, in general, 
living under violent and militarised 
control of their territories. 

Sara Liliana Quinonez Valencia and 
her mother, Tulia Marys Valencia, two of 
the leaders who were detained, are from 
Tumaco, Narino, one of the municipalities 
with the highest murder rates in the world. 
The PCN explained in a communique that 
Sara had served as president of the Afro- 
Colombian Community Council of Alto 
Mira and Frontera - a task which put her 
and her family’s life at risk. In 2015, Sara 
and her family were forcibly displaced 
after she received threats to her life, due 
to her work with the Community Council 
to defend and strengthen collective rights. 
She was forcibly displaced a second time 
in October 2017 when the leadership was 
threatened again. The communique also 
noted that two legal representatives of the 
Afro-Colombian Community Council of 
Alto Mira and Frontera, along with other 
leaders from the community, have been 
assassinated. 

Among those who were arrested are 
former mayors of the city of Samaniego in 
Narino, Harold Montufar Andrade, Pedro 


Dorado, Ricardo Dorado and Yamile 
Montenegro. Several of the other people 
detained had served as members of local 
governments and were active members 
of the social organisations in the region. 

The social movement, Congreso 
de los Pueblos (People’s Congress), 
denounced the detentions of the activists 
and the context in which the operations 
occurred - when both the Ecuadorian 
and Colombian governments are 
making frenzied efforts to crack down 
on the Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC) “dissident group” 
led by Alias ‘Guacho’, whose attacks 
and kidnappings in the past two weeks 
have put the two governments in an 
uncomfortable position. 

The movement stated: “In response to 
the difficult situation in the border zone 
caused by the armed wing of the Sinaloa 
Cartel, commanded by Alias ‘Guacho’, 
the government is continuing with the 
criminalisation of social movements... It 
is creating new judicial ‘false positives’ in 
its msh to respond to the recent criticisms 
from a sector of the right wing that on 
purpose uses fear and internal war as a 
campaign tool.” 

The detentions of these activists is 
yet another instance of the government 
targeting those who defend human rights, 
fight for social justice and support the 
peace process. The detention of FARC 
member Jesus Santrich, the opening of 
an investigation in March on the links 
between the peasant senator, Alberto 
Castilla, and the insurgent group, ELN, 
and the jailing of dozens of innocent 
students, human rights defenders, 
peasants, miners and social leaders is 
further evidence of this. 

The Dawn News 
email 

Struggling 

It has been reported in the media that 
Rugby Foodbank has handed out an 
increased number of emergency food 
parcels in Rugby in the last 12 months. 
This is not surprising, given the report 
from the Trussed Tmst’s national network 
yesterday, which showed a UK-wide 
increase in food bank use. 

In fact, The Trussed Trust charity’s 
report states that it provided record 
levels of food last year - a 13% increase, 
providing 1.3 million three-day food 
packages for people in crisis. Its report 
actually said the increase was driven by 
benefits claimants not being able to afford 
basic essentials. The managers of Rugby 
Foodbank believe the local need is due to 
people struggling with benefit payment 
complications, issues with universal 
credit and insecure work. 

In particular, they cite the initial 
wait for universal credit payments, the 


W ith five days to do before 
the end of our April fighting 
fund, we are just £114 short of our 
£1,750 target. 

There were three standing order 
donations, two of which - £100 
from PM and no less than £230 
from SK - were substantial, plus a 
further £10 from PM. Meanwhile 
comrade OG added £30 to her 
subscription cheque, while PB 
handed over a very nice £50 in cash 
to one of our comrades. Finally 
KC (£20), RV and LM (£10 each) 
clicked on our PayPal link. 

All that came to £460, taking 
our running total for the month up 
to £1,636. 

By the way, I seem to have 
started something with my remarks 
on the Labour ‘anti-Semitism’ 
campaign. KC writes in a comment 


lack of available statutory support and 
the inability of payments to cover the 
cost of living. Rugby Trade Unionist 
and Socialist Coalition has been saying 
for some time that the initial wait for 
universal credit is a major factor in 
claimants falling into rent arrears and 
food poverty. This is why we have 
been campaigning for Rugby borough 
council to offer claimants ‘nil income’ 
forms, thereby enabling them to avoid 
having to choose between food, rent 
and fuel. 

However, in stark contrast to this 
evidence of increased poverty, Rugby’s 
Conservative MP, Mark Pawsey, has 
responded to this report from the 
Trussell Trust in a way that beggars 
belief. He is reported to have said that 
any household that is on universal credit 
will be able to access a full month’s 
payment as an advance within five days 
of applying. From our experience that 
is simply not happening, and claimants 
are still waiting up to 10 weeks for their 
first universal credit payment despite 
the changes that were announced in the 
autumn budget, which Mark Pawsey is 
no doubt referring to. Pawsey is simply 
repeating Tory government spin - he 
does not know what is happening on 
the ground. 

Pawsey also says that, from February 
2018, the initial seven-day waiting period 
has been removed, so that entitlement to 
universal credit starts on the very first day 
of the application. He may be right that 
the entitlement starts immediately, but 
that is no use to claimants if they have 
to wait 10 weeks for any actual money. 

Pawsey says nothing about the food 
and rent poverty caused either by these 
10-week delays or those weeks/months 
when claimants have their universal 
credit completely stopped through 
sanctions - a punishment for ‘offences’ 
that include missing a department for 
work and pensions appointment because 
of a hospital appointment or the serious 
illness of a partner/close relative. Once 
again, Tusc has evidence that this happens 
in Rugby on a regular basis. 

Mark Pawsey sometimes lives in an 
‘ivory tower’. He doesn’t understand 
how impossible it is for those on benefits 
to make ends meet. Universal credit was 
introduced as a way of saving billions 
of pounds from the welfare budget, but, 
in doing so, it has led to the advent of 
food banks, increased rent arrears and a 
number of evictions. It is time Pawsey 
actually saw for himself the suffering 
his own government is causing to those 
on low wages or benefits. He really does 
have no idea how much ordinary people 
are struggling. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby Tusc 


accompanying his PayPal donation: 
“Your correspondent is spot on. The 
Weekly Worker is doing a great job 
in combating the smears. Keep up 
the good work!” 

We’ll do our best, comrade - and 
donations like yours will help 
ensure we do! Now we need a 
few more of them by Monday 
April 30 to take us over the line. 
If you too think we’re doing a 
good job, please chip in a few 
pounds yourself. I wouldn’t object 
if we smashed right through the 
target and got somewhere near that 
magical £2,000! • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Magical 
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Build on what we achieved 

Kevin Bean of Liverpool UCU looks back at the university 
pensions dispute 


A ll sides in the university pensions 
dispute - employers, union 
leaders and ordinary members 
alike - are taking stock following the 
e-ballot vote by the University and 
College Union to accept proposals to set 
up a “joint expert panel” to “consider 
the future of the pension scheme” (the 
Universities Superannuation Scheme - 
USS), which has been at the heart of the 
dispute. In a record turnout for a UCU 
national ballot, the employers’ offer 
was accepted by 64% of those voting, 
with 36% opposed. 1 As a result, the 
campaign of strikes and work-to-rule 
action, which had begun in February, 
was suspended on April 13, and univer¬ 
sity lecturers and professional services 
staff returned to normal working. 

In the immediate aftermath of 
the ballot result there was naturally 
a sense of disappointment amongst 
the many active members of the 
union who had been the mainstay of 
organising, campaigning and picketing 
during the strike. A widely expressed 
view was that not only had the strike 
remained solid, but, as the crucial 
examination period in May and June 
approached, we were reaching our 
point of maximum pressure on the 
employers. Serious divisions were 
opening up within the employers’ body, 
Universities UK, and the advantage 
clearly lay with the union, as we began 
the summer term. 2 At regional council 
and branch meetings held across the 
country following the vote, many UCU 
members argued that, far from calling 
off the strikes, stepping up the action 
could have yielded more concessions 
from the employers and provided a 
springboard for a wider campaign in 
defence of higher education. 

A particular focus of debate and 
target of anger was the conduct of 
the UCU’s general secretary, Sally 
Hunt, and the rest of the so-called 
Independent Broad Left leadership 
of the union. The higher education 
committee (HEC), which was formally 
responsible for the conduct of the 
strike, made no recommendation on 
the employers’ latest offer when it 
was put out to the membership, but 
that did not stop the general secretary 
from putting her own positive spin 
on the proposals and sending four 
emails to the membership calling 
for a ‘yes’ vote. Individual members 
of the national executive and HEC, 
along with several branch committees 
and activists throughout the country, 
quickly countered the leadership’s 
attempt to influence the vote. 3 At 
hastily convened, but well-attended 
branch meetings and on social media 
the case was strongly made to UCU 
members that they should reject the 
employers’ proposals and vote instead 
to continue the action. Despite some 
very effective arguments and an 
exposure of the vague promises made 
by the leadership about what we could 
gain from a review of the USS scheme 
by “independent experts”, the vote 
went in favour of the leadership. 4 As 
initial preparations are being made for 
that review by the “joint expert panel”, 
the next stage in the battle now centres 
on the forthcoming UCU congress, 
which will take place from May 30 
to June 1. 

That congress will undoubtedly see 
sustained and organised criticism of 
the UCU leadership’s conduct of the 
strike, with a particular focus on the 
way that the views of the HEC and 
the branches were disregarded at key 
stages. Reports from regional meetings 
and individual branches suggest that in 
the elections for congress delegates, 
opponents of the current leadership and 
the left in general have done well. A 


number of branches have demanded a 
recalled HEC to discuss both the future 
direction of the dispute and the terms 
of our participation in the joint expert 
panel’s review. 

Transformation 

This mood of opposition amongst the 
activists who have discussed the issues 
and taken part in well-attended meetings 
reflects the wider transformation that 
has gone on within the UCU since the 
beginning of the year. Membership has 
increased by 10,000 since January, with 
some branches in the north-west, like 
Liverpool, reporting growth of over 
50% in that period. These new members 
were amongst the most enthusiastic 
and committed activists during the 
strike, taking their place on picket lines 
and making vocal contributions at the 
mass meetings. Many were drawn from 
the growing ranks of the academic 
precariat, often on hourly or short-term 
contracts; the important role of younger 
staff and women members was also a 
notable feature of the dispute on many 
campuses. In terms of the composition 
of the activists and their determination 
to fight on the pensions issue, the UCU 
was truly a union transformed at this 
level. 5 As previously reported in the 
Weekly Worker , these 14 days of strikes 
represented a militant mobilisation that 
was unprecedented in the history of 
British universities. 6 

After all this energy and enthusiasm 
generated by the strike, many of 
these activists might feel deflated and 
demoralised by the leadership’s call 
to suspend the action and the eventual 
result of the ballot. They should not 
react in that way. Much has been gained 
and much has been leamt during the 
strike. Although it is not as great a 
move as Sally Hunt claimed in her 
messages during the ballot campaign, 
the employers have shifted their 
position from the beginning of the 

Thousands of new recruits 



dispute. 7 But these ‘commitments’ 
remain vague and untested, and our 
experience with both employers and 
union leaders during this strike shows 
that we need to keep up the pressure 
on both of them in the months ahead 
to ensure that our demands are met. 

The strike has also taught us about 
the ways in which both new and older 
members of our union can be drawn 
into activity during a dispute and how 
they, in turn, can transform the union 
and the ways in which it functions as a 
collective force to defend and advance 
the interests of the membership. It has 
also shown us how a conservative 
and cautious leadership will attempt 
to blunt militancy and demobilise 
the rank and file. For many new 
members, as well as those who have 
been involved a little longer, the 
calling of the e-ballot - and Sally 
Hunt’s successful attempt to shape 
the outcome of the vote - has been a 
valuable lesson on the nature of union 
bureaucracy and on the ways that trade 
unions need to be democratised and 
transformed into fighting organisations 
from the bottom up. 

The growth of the UCU left and 
initiatives like this weekend’s ‘UCU - a 
union transformed’ activists’ organising 
school, called by the union’s London 
region, and the following day’s 
Rank and File Revolt meeting, are 
significant. They are strong evidence 
of the potential that exists to develop a 
militant current capable of challenging 
the leadership of the union. 8 However, 
these grassroots initiatives are only the 
beginning: they need to go beyond mere 
trade union militancy or creating a new 
layer of activists at branch or regional 
level. Perhaps the most important 
experience of the dispute was the way 
in which ordinary members began 
to draw wider, political conclusions 
about the nature of higher education. 
Increasingly UCU members were 
querying the way in which universities 
are run, how decisions are made 
about our working conditions, and 
the direction of our teaching, research 
and work in general. Demands for 
democratic control of the universities, 
for the freeing of education from the 
control of governments and the market, 
and for the development of institutions 
that really offered a truly liberating 
learning environment were raised 
in union branches, teach-outs and in 
solidarity meetings with students and 
others who supported our struggle. 

Let us leave the last word to a 
Liverpool UCU member, speaking 
at a packed general meeting: “This 
strike began over the pensions, but it’s 
gone far beyond that. Now it’s about 
who controls our universities and who 
controls our working lives” • 

Notes 

1. UCU April 13: www.ucu.org.uk/article/9439/ 
UCU-members-vote-in-record-numbers-to-accept- 
proposals-in-pensions-dispute. 

2. See ‘Pensions strike “poisons relations” on UK 
campuses’ Times Higher Education March 8. 

3. ‘Under pressure UCU leader urges members 
to accept pensions deal’ Times Higher Education 
April 4. 

4. See, for example, a short video made by Carlo 
Morelli, a member of the HEC, on the reasons for 
voting ‘no’: https://twitter.com/carlomorelliUCU/ 
status/983298662561435649. 

5. The uproar that greeted an earlier attempt to 
end the strike and wave of opposition that swept 
through the branches was an illustration of the 
mood of these new layers of UCU members. See 
‘University strikes to continue after staff reject 
pension deal’ The Guardian March 13. 

6. K Bean, ‘Wave of militancy’ Weekly Worker 
March 1; ‘Taking stock at half time’ March 22 
2018. 

7. UCU April 13: www.ucu.org.uk/article/9439/ 
UCU-members-vote-in-record-numbers-to-accept- 
proposals-in-pensions-dispute. 

8. For details of the UCU London region event 
and the Rank and File Revolt meeting see www. 
facebook.com/events/454241951662888. 
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London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 29, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading group: 
study of August Nimtz’s Lenin s electoral strategy from Marx and 
Engels through the revolution of1905. This meeting: chapter 4, ‘From 
revolution to “coup d’etat”: the second duma’ (continued). 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday May 1,6.30pm: Series of talks on human origins, Daryll Forde 
seminar room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon 
Square, London WC1. This meeting: ‘Menstruating together in theatres 
and tents and other unlikely locations’. Speaker: Marisa Camesky. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Remember the Limerick Soviet 

Friday April 27, 5.30pm: Meeting, Marchmont Community Centre, 62 
Marchmont Street, London WC1. Celebrating the 99th anniversary of 
the Limerick Soviet. Speakers include: Austin Harney (Limerick Soviet 
Centenary Committee), Colm Bryce (People Before Profit), Helen 
O’Connor (GMB Limerick). 

Organised by Limerick Soviet Centenary Committee: 
au5tin67@yahoo.co.uk. 

For a new foreign policy 

Saturday April 28,1pm: Public meeting, St Anne’s church hall, 
Aberystwyth SY23. 

Organised by Ceredigion Stop the War Coalition: 
www. facebook. com/AberStopthe War. 

Iraq invasion 15 years on 

Monday April 30, 6pm: Public meeting, Daysh building G.05, 

Newcastle University, NE1. 

Facebook event: www.facebook.com/events/358764411265778. 

Organised by Newcastle Stop the War: www.northeaststopwar.org.uk. 

May Day march 

Tuesday May 1: Assemble 12 noon, Clerkenwell Green (near 
Farringdon tube). March to Trafalgar Square for rally. For TU rights, 
human rights, international solidarity, fight austerity. Organised by 
London May Day Organising Committee: www.londonmayday.org. 

Marx Memorial Library 

Tuesday May 1,10am to 3pm: Open day with special events, free 
tours and stalls, Marx Memorial Museum, Marx Memorial Library, 37A 
Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

New deal for working people 

Saturday May 12,11am: National rally against austerity and for wage increases. 
Assemble Victoria Embankment, London WC2. 

Organised by TUC: www.facebook.com/events/1534163209986439. 

Ragged-trousered philanthropists 

Saturday May 19,1pm: Film screening, Red Shed, Vicarage Street, 
Wakefield WF1. Showing of Still ragged about Robert Tressell’s famous 
book, followed by discussion. 

Organised by the Wakefield Socialist History Group: 
www.facebook.com/groups/542669395814652. 

Lobby Labour’s NEC 

Tuesday May 22,11am: Lobby, Southside, 105 Victoria Street, London SW1. 
Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www.labouragainstthewitchhunt.org/ events. 

Cracks in the wall 

Tuesday May 22, 7pm to 10pm: Book launch, Amnesty International 
UK, 25 New Inn Yard, London EC2. Pluto Live and Amnesty 
International host the official book launch for Ben White’s new book 
Cracks in the wall: beyond apartheid in Palestine/Israel. Tickets £3. 

Event page: www.palestinecampaign.org/events/ 
cracks-wall-beyond-apartheid-palestine-israel-ben-white/. 

People’s Assembly 

Saturday June 2,10.30am to 4pm: Anti-austerity conference. St 
Pancras New Church, Euston Road, London NW1. 

Book tickets online: www.eventbrite.co.uk/e/change-is-coming-how-to- 
achieve-an-anti-austerity-govemment-tickets-44554235919. 

Organised by the People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk/. 

CND at 60 

Monday June 4, 6.30pm: Public Lecture, Wolfson lecture theatre, New 
Academic Building, LSE, Houghton Street, London WC2. 

More information: www.lse.ac.uk/library/events/general/ 
campaigning-in-the-age-of-trump-cnd-at-60. 

Organised by Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament: 
www. cnduk. org/get-in volved/events/ 

item/3 753 -campaigning-in-the-age-of-trump-cnd-at-60-pub lie-lecture. 

Our NHS is 70 

Saturday June 30,12 noon: Parade. Assemble Portland Place, London 
W1 for march to Downing Street, London SW1. Celebrate the 70th 
anniversary of the NHS. 

Organised by People’s Assembly: www.thepeoplesassembly.org.uk. 

Against the witch-hunt 

Tuesday July 17,11am: Lobby and protest at Labour’s NEC, 

Southside, 105 Victoria Street, London SW1. 

Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www. labouragainstthewitchhunt. org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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ANTI-ZIONISM 


Call time on fanboyism 

Capitulation will never be good enough for the right - so the Labour left has no interest in compromise, 
argues Jim Grant of Labour Party Marxists 



Rightwing Zionists will never be appeased. The lesson? Stop appeasing 


A nother week, another great 
torrent of spurious anti- 
Semitism allegations. 

We would go through a few of them, 
but, really, why bother? There is nothing 
new here - just the same fetid concoction 
of lies, innuendo and smears, lightly 
seasoned (if that) with actual examples 
of anti-Semitism invariably culled from 
a few cranks on the internet. By equally 
valid means could the Labour Party be 
just as fairly accused of being a Russian 
mafia front, a giant paedophile ring, or 
- alas! - an instrument of world Jewry’s 
conspiracy against the white race. 

We are more interested - which is to 
say, quite exasperated - by the refusal 
to fight back against such smears by 
wide sections of the left, including the 
Labour leadership and its outriders in 
Momentum and the like. 

Even when the left fights back, 
it seems to capitulate. Take a piece 
from Jacobin by Daniel Finn, deputy 
editor of the New Left Review. It is 
vastly preferable to Richard Seymour’s 
spineless intervention, 1 and is on the 
face of it precisely what we are after 
- a denunciation of the witch-hunt, 
an exposure of the defamers and their 
dishonest methods. Yet, for all that, 
comrade Finn is bizarrely keen to insist 
that there is a problem, even if it is not 
so crippling as all that. “There is no 
evidence that anti-Semitic views are 
more prevalent in Labour than in other 
parties,” he writes (emphasis added). “If 
the party has even a single member with 
anti-Semitic views, that’s a problem. 
Only a fool would claim that Labour has 
managed to eliminate every last trace 
of bigotry from its ranks”; and so on. 2 

No offence 

Things get weirder still when we get to the 
Chakrabarti report. Finn does a reasonable 
job of exposing the cynicism with which 
it is denounced as a “whitewash”, but 
then goes on to say: 

Chakrabarti’s report contained some 
very sensible recommendations about 
language: she urged left activists to 
“use the term ‘Zionist’ advisedly, 
carefully and never euphemistically 
or as part of personal abuse” and to 
“resist the use of Hitler, Nazi and 
holocaust metaphors, distortions and 
comparisons in debates about Israel/ 
Palestine in particular”. 

He then cites the Ken Livingstone affair 
as an example of how not to do things. 

A famous saying, attributed to 
Edmund Burke, has it that for evil 
to triumph all that is necessary is for 
good people to do nothing. Yet we 
know that there are numerous kinds 
of inaction, and here we are faced by a 
very contemporary one. So we might 
rephrase the pseudo-Burke aphorism: 
all that is required for evil to triumph is 
for good people to silence themselves 
for fear of offending the evil-doers. The 
backsliding of Jeremy Corbyn and his 
clique is well documented in this paper, 
as is the timidity of Owen Jones on the 
question; and in last week’s edition the 
indefatigable Tony Greenstein dealt at 
length with the increasingly mdderless 
Richard Seymour’s platitudinous 
meanderings on the subject. 3 

For what else are we to do with 
leftwingers who hem and haw about 
using the word ‘Zionist’ because it gives 
offence, or the admonition of our Jacobin 
writer that comparisons with the Nazis 
are out? If we were to take this offence¬ 
taking at its word, we should perhaps 
greet it as good news, for it would 
mean that Zionists - by taking fright at 


the use of their movement’s historic, 
self-chosen name - were ashamed of 
it. Perhaps they are finally learning! 
Perhaps when he described himself and 
the disgraced advertising mogul, Martin 
Sorrell, in their student days as “slightly 
leftwing Zionists” 4 in the New Yorker 
recently, Simon Schama was launching 
at his younger self a vigorous piece of 
self-criticism. 

Alas, we doubt it. What is going on 
is, in fact, far more mundane. When an 
anti-Zionist uses the word ‘Zionist’, they 
are by definition describing an enemy. 
Zionists, being possessed like all other 
humans with the capacity to resolve 
ambiguities in language, know that to the 
speaker the word ‘Zionist’ has negative 
connotations. There are only two ways 
to avoid using ‘Zionist’ as an insult. 
One is to use different words to express 
your criticism - but that merely shifts the 
problem, since no doubt being accused of 
‘blood-and-soil nationalist colonialism’ 
is just as offensive as ‘Zionist’ when it 
comes down to it. The other is to not 
attack Zionism at all - either because 
one is a Zionist, or even indifferent to 
the question; or because one is intent on 
disarming oneself. 

As for Nazi comparisons, what of 
them? If we can’t use Nazism, can we 
use apartheid, or the conquistadors, as 
points of reference? We merely end 
up asking our enemies for permission 
to criticise them. (Nobody asked any 
of us if it was all right to accuse us 
of anti-Semitism.) It is also worth 
noting that the Palestinian solidarity 
movement is not the only place where 
the comparison occurs to people: we 
commend to comrade Finn a fascinating 
and disturbing piece from Ha ’aretz 
some years ago on the odd tendency for 
the Israeli security services themselves 
to throw out such comparisons: for 
example, a group of Israel Defence 
Forces soldiers, stationed in Ramallah 
during the first intifada, who nicknamed 
themselves the “Mengele squad”, out of 
some combination of nihilistic hatred 
and repressed guilt. 5 

Our own petard 

The question arises as to why our side 
is so paralysed. There is no shortage of 


anger about these scandalous smears; 
the rank-and-file of the Labour Party 
seems, at least since its explosion in 
size during and after Corbyn’s election, 
to be overwhelmingly pro-Palestinian. 
The Zionists and also opportunistically 
pro-Zionist rightwingers are loud, 
and they are nasty, and they have 
the media on their side, but they are 
numerically tiny. Yet they have a habit 
of outmanoeuvring our much more 
numerous troops, who - surely - have 
the potential to be far more militant 
than appears currently to be the case. 

The explanation, so far as we can 
see, has two essential aspects to it. 
The first is that the left, including 
its socialist (and even revolutionary) 
components, has over time adopted 
an essentially liberal approach to 
overcoming oppression. In countries 
where Maoism was the prime 
beneficiary from the student movement 
of the 1960s, a policy of ‘alliances’ 
with organisations of the specially 
oppressed that gave the political 
lead to those organisations was a 
straightforward matter, authorised 
by popular frontism. In countries like 
Britain where Trotskyism did better, 
the ostensible approach was to turn 
discontent on the women’s, black, etc 
questions into militant action, in order 
to win leadership for the Marxists on 
those questions, but in reality that had 
the same result, where the Marxists 
ended up as ‘the best fighters’ (if 
they were lucky) on behalf of politics 
substantially set by the ‘self-organised’ 
oppressed. 

As state policy turned from 
artificially propping up patriarchal 
family relations and white 
predominance in politics and economic 
life, however, the centripetal force of 
common struggle was overpowered by 
the centrifugal force of sectionalism. 
It became far more readily possible 
for oppressed groups to achieve 
some marginal advantage or another 
comfortably within the system. 
Whatever attraction revolutionary 
politics once had for people whose 
whole horizon was the women’s 
question, or the black question, was 
eroded. The left did not notice this 


change, however, and continued to 
trail increasingly anti-left forms of 
identity politics. 

The result is that purely liberal 
identity politics has nearly uncontested 
‘mindshare’ among the wider 
progressive and left milieus. And purely 
liberal identity politics has no answer 
to the problem of someone announcing 
that, as a Jew, they are very offended 
that leftwingers keep on going on about 
the crimes of Israel; to deny that this 
offence is legitimate is impossible 
without breaking with liberalism here, 
but by tailing liberalism we put people 
on our side in the impossible position 
of having to break with it as atomised 
individuals. They cannot, and do not. 

From top down 

Which leads us to the second problem, 
which is the problem of leadership. 

There is a certain old-mannish 
tendency for grizzled left curmudgeons 
to complain about the state of the 
people who make up the hundreds of 
thousands who joined the Labour Party 
in its recent, fascinatingly turbulent 
period of life. The newcomers are 
young; they think everything is about 
the internet; they’re obsessed with 
celebrity, and just want their selfie with 
Jeremy; they don’t stand up straight; 
they should get off my lawn. 

This tendency is to be rejected, as 
it curses us to complacency, but above 
all because the fact that we have a 
new generation at all , and have gotten 
some of the old generations back, is an 
extraordinary blessing, which we do 
not get often, least of all in the mostly 
bleak three decades to the present date. 

Yet there is always a grain of truth to 
these things. In this case, it can hardly 
be denied that the political level of 
Corbynite Labour activists is very low, 
and does not seem to have risen at all 
in the last couple of years. No chinks 
have appeared in the armour of identity 
politics. No slogans have emerged as 
a stiffer alternative to ‘For the many, 
not the few’. Strikingly, there seems to 
have been no noticeable growth in the 
organised far left at all - not those parts 
of it energetically tailing Corbyn, not 
those taking a sectarian stand against 


it, nor any of the other approaches that 
have been tried. We starve amid plenty. 

The truth is that everything depends 
on leadership. For somebody coming 
into the movement at this moment, 
there is a very clear candidate for 
the leadership - Corbyn. There is 
secondarily Momentum, which has 
made a few odd moves recently, but 
still enjoys the prestige inadvertently 
donated to it by the scurrilous attacks 
of the rightwing press. Both these 
loci of leadership tell people, first of 
all, to submit themselves to all the 
defects our grumpy old men list out 
above - Bonapartist hero-worship and 
so on. This is not some sort of cultural 
decline, but the result of people making 
the correct decision to get involved in 
the mass movement, and taking advice 
from the leaders of that movement as 
to what they ought to do. Those leaders 
are, precisely, grizzled leftwingers; 
they are ‘our kind of people’. It is us 
who are responsible for misleading 
those masses that a historical accident 
has thrown into motion, and who are 
trying to direct that motion. 

The strategy of the movement’s 
leadership is to avoid as strenuously 
as possible conflict over issues which 
it does not plan to fight an election on, 
which in practice means issues that 
divide the Labour left from the centre. 
In practice, this means the single issue 
of austerity. So much the worse for the 
Palestinians; for the policy on Israel 
and fake anti-Semitism accusations 
is simply to give ground, again and 
again, to no noticeable effect. Why 
bother denouncing such allegations if 
even Ken Livingstone gets thrown to 
the wolves? 

The abiding lesson of this fiasco, 
then, is a simple one: the time for 
Corbynite fanboyism is very much 
over# 

Notes 

1. www.jacobinmag.com/2018/04/labour-party- 
j eremy-corbyn-antisemitism-j ewdas. 

2. https://jacobinmag.com/2018/04/jeremy- 
corbyn-antisemitism-labour-party. 

3. ‘Both sides of the fence’ Weekly Worker April 
19. 

4. www.newyorker.com/news/news-desk/the-rise- 
reign-and-fall-of-wpps-martin-sorrell. 

5. www.haaretz.com/1.5119819. 
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May’s crocodile tears 

The Windrush scandal has shone an unintended light on the position of present-day immigrants, 
writes Eddie Ford 



B y now only coma patients do 
not know about the Windrush 
scandal, in which some children 
of Caribbean migrants who settled 
in Britain from the late 1940s to the 
1970s had been declared illegal immi¬ 
grants and threatened with deportation 
- or found themselves not allowed 
back into the country after visiting a 
relative or attending a funeral abroad. 

It was a neat paradox that this 
particular story broke almost exactly 
50 years after Enoch Powell’s 
infamous ‘rivers of blood’ speech - an 
anniversary highlighted by the BBC’s 
recent controversial recital of the full 
text by an actor. As commented upon 
last week in this paper, what was 
interesting about the actual broadcast 
was the BBC’s strict adherence to 
the ‘official’ anti-racist ideology 
by interrupting Powell’s speech 
with critical commentary by various 
experts in order to undermine his case. 
Frankly, it was foolish to think - as 
claimed by some BBC critics - that 
a speech from 50 years ago is so 
dangerous that it could cause society 
to explode, let alone that her majesty’s 
broadcasting company had become a 
“custodian” for racism. 

Anyway, as we all know, people 
from the Caribbean were positively 
encouraged to come to the UK from 
the late 1940s onwards to staff the 
national health service, work on the 
buses and railways, and so on. In 
other words, they came over not only 
to rebuild Britain after the destruction 
of World War II, but also to supply 
labour for the boom which began at the 
end of the 1940s and continued well 
into the 1960s. Adults had passports, 
obviously, but not necessarily their sons 
and daughters - those that did not were 
therefore ‘undocumented’. 

Of course, that would not matter 
at all if there had not been a batch of 
legislation acts from 1972 onwards 
that increasingly put the squeeze 
on migrants - culminating in David 
Cameron’s clampdown on both 
European Union and non-EU migrants, 
which saw near endless scare stories 
in the rightwing press about ‘health 
tourism’ and how hordes of people were 
coming to the UK to live on benefits. 
No longer, said a stern Cameron: you 
will now have to produce documents 
to get employment, NHS treatment, 
housing benefit, etc - ‘Papers please.’ 

At the same time, Cameron made 
his absurd pledge to reduce net 
immigration to the “tens of thousands” 
- a fantasy figure plucked out of thin 
air that nobody serious could take 
seriously. And in London we had the 
obscene situation of the government 
sending out vans for a month telling 
migrants to “go home or face arrest” 
and advertising a ‘helpline’ for those 
who were persuaded to leave. 1 After a 
torrent of criticism, the home secretary 
of the time - a certain Theresa May - 
eventually dumped the pilot scheme as 
“too much of a blunt instrument”, while 
Yvette Cooper, shadow secretary at the 
time, not entirely inaccurately accused 
the Tories of “using the language of the 
National Front”. But on the other hand, 
the Labour Party under Ed Miliband 
could not bring itself to vote against the 
2014 act. To his credit Jeremy Corbyn 
was one of six Labour MPs who did. 

Pathetically, and totally 
unconvincingly, it has been claimed 
that May was not responsible for the 
anti-immigrant vans. Nick Timothy, 
the prime minister’s former special 
advisor, and the genius responsible 
for her stunningly successful 2017 
general election campaign, would 


have us believe that she intended to 
block the rollout of the vans, but the 
scheme was “revived and approved 
in a communications plan while she 
was on holiday”. 2 Actually, Theresa 
May not only authorised the wretched 
vans, she wanted to toughen the 
messages. Thus we read in a home 
office email from Matthew Bligh, 
May’s private secretary at the time, that 
the home secretary believed “it is right 
to advertise enforcement action”, but 
“we should not be advertising that we 
will pay people to leave, which is the 
effect of the proposed advertisements”. 
Therefore “can officials consider how 
the material can be revised to get the 
messaging right and not expose the 
agency to criticism for giving tax 
payers’ money to illegal migrants?” 

Status 

Interestingly, when Jeremy Corbyn 
asked the prime minister who was 
responsible for the Windrush crisis, she 
immediately tried to shift the blame onto 
the opposition - coming out with the 
supposed killer punch that the decision 
to shred the Windrush disembarkation 
cards was taken under Labour. Once 
again, the prime minister was being 
economical with the tmth. The landing 
cards had been stored in a basement for 
decades, but the UK Border Agency 
approved a business case in June 2009 
to dispose of paper records, including 
the cards - nominally in the interests of 
“confidentially”, whatever that means 
exactly. However, the decision to actually 
destroy the cards themselves was taken 
in October 2010, after the coalition 
government had come to power. 

But the fact of the matter, as 
remarked before, is that the destmction 
of the landing cards would have been 
neither here nor there if it had not 
been for the legislation introduced 
by David Cameron and his loyal 
home secretary, Theresa May, which 
was deliberately designed to create 
a “hostile environment” for migrants 
- something they boasted about. 
Whatever dubious policies Labour 
governments might have pursued, it is 
beyond doubt that it was the changes 
introduced by May in her flagship 
2014 Immigration Act which meant 
that those who lacked documents were 


soon being told they needed evidence to 
continue working, access key services 
like the NHS or even remain in the 
country. In order to prevent people 
from thinking “they can come here 
and overstay because they’re able to 
access everything they need”, as May 
put it, the legislation laid down a raft 
of new requirements: 

• private landlords have to check the 
entitlement to residency status of their 
tenants; 

• temporary migrants (such as overseas 
students) are to pay a “levy” to the NHS; 

• banks are expected to check against a 
database of known migration offenders 
before opening a bank account; 

• new powers were put in place to check 
the status of driving licence applicants 
and revoke the licences of‘overstayers’; 

• A ‘deport first, appeal later’ policy 
was introduced for thousands facing 
removal and the grounds for appeal 
were reduced from 17 to four. 

Of course, at the time, leading 
lawyers, landlords’ associations, 
migrant welfare charities and housing 
organisations warned that the bill 
would lead to a real risk of increased 
homelessness, including of families, 
and widespread discrimination. 
For example, the Immigration Law 
Practitioners Association told May that 
her plan for millions of private landlords 
to face “proportionate” fines of up to 
£3,000 if they fail to conduct checks on 
the status of tenants was unworkable and 
unjust - whilst the Residential Landlords 
Association pointed out that there were 
potentially 404 types of European 
identity documents that landlords may 
need to know about in order to operate 
the scheme (also warning that some 
landlords will simply refuse to house 
migrants for fear of falling foul of the 
new rules). 

In the same way, the government 
ignored warnings in a prophetic 2014 
report by the charity, Legal Action 
Group. Entitled Chasing status: if not 
British, then what am /?, it highlighted 
the plight of thousands of long-term 
UK residents who were unable to prove 
their status or had “irregular” status. 
Referring to the Windrush migrants, 
the report worried about a “virtually 
invisible - and rarely acknowledged 
- group, who can’t easily prove their 


legal status (because of lost documents 
or poor government record-keeping) or 
whose status is ‘irregular’ for a variety 
of legitimate reasons”. Indeed. 

In what was par for the course, a 
succession of ministers have insisted 
that the Windrush victims are suffering 
merely from a failure at official level 

- not from bad policy in and of itself. 
David Gauke, the justice secretary, told 
the BBC’s Andrew Marr show that the 
flaws were in the implementation, as “it 
is right that we take illegal immigration 
seriously”. Of course, he quickly 
added, “we are not talking about 
illegal immigrants in the Windrush 
case - definitely not - but it is “perfectly 
reasonable” to want to “ensure that 
when we are providing public services 
they are being provided to people who 
are entitled to them.” 

This is all complete crap, it goes 
without saying. The Windrush 
migrants, and others, are the victims of 
a cruel and rotten policy that originated 
from the highest levels of government 

- the result of of which was eminently 
predictable. Amber Rudd, the current 
home secretary, is trying to act contrite 
now - claiming in parliament on April 
23 that she was “concerned that the 
home office has become too concerned 
with policy and strategy and sometimes 
loses sight of the individual”. Very 
touching. 

But, unfortunately for her, she 
was exposed as the cynical hypocrite 
she is by a four-page memo leaked 
to The Guardian and written just 
months before long-settled Windrush 
migrants were threatened with 
deportation. In very aggressive 
language, she had pledged to escalate 
the “hostile environment” created 
by her predecessor by setting out 
her “ambitious” plan to increase 
removals of 10% more people than 
May ever managed and “focus” 
officials on “arresting, detaining 
and forcibly removing illegal 
migrants”. At the same time she 
would “ruthlessly” prioritise home 
office resources for the programme, 
partly by switching money for 
crime-fighting to her immigration 
enforcement programme. Her goal 
implied that she wanted to throw out 
an extra 4,000 migrants every year. 


Finally, she wrote: 

illegal and would-be illegal migrants, 
and the public more widely, need to 
know that our immigration system 
has ‘teeth’, and that if people do not 
comply on their own we will enforce 
their return, including through arresting 
and detaining them (my emphasis). 

The “nasty party” at work. 

Harrowing 

Anyhow, Theresa May has been forced 
to issue a grovelling apology about 
how “genuinely sorry” she is for the 
“anxiety” caused to those threatened 
with deportation, and has declared that 
anyone treated “unfairly” will receive 
“speedy” compensation - though what 
form this will take, or how much and 
when, remains mysterious. Similar 
crocodile tears came from Amber Rudd, 
who told the Commons she recognised 
the “harrowing” experiences of Caribbean 
migrants and was “determined” to right 
the wrongs that had taken place - firstly 
by granting British citizenship to the 
Windrush generation, who will doubtless 
be thrilled to be given something they 
thought they already had. 

As part of the home office’s new¬ 
found humanitarian spirit, it will now 
waive citizenship fees for the Windmsh 
generation and their families and any 
charges for returning to the UK for 
those who had retired to their countries 
of origin after making their lives 
here - it will also scrap the ridiculous 
language and British knowledge tests. 
In theory, though we wait to see, the 
free citizenship offer will apply not 
just to Windrush families, but anyone 
from other Commonwealth states 
who settled in the UK over the same 
period - just as a growing number of 
cases of home office mistreatment of 
non-Caribbean Commonwealth-bom 
citizens are beginning to emerge, 
involving individuals from India, 
Kenya, Cypms and Canada. 3 

In terms of the Windmsh generation, 
it is quite a spectacle to see people that 
Enoch Powell specifically targeted as 
a mortal threat to the nation - who if 
allowed to stay would unleash “rivers 
of blood” - now praised as a national 
treasure. Can we hear someone turning 
in their grave? 

The Windmsh scandal should also 
make us think about what life is like 
for the present generation of migrants. 
Can they or their children go back for a 
funeral or wedding in Brazil, Nigeria, 
Syria or Turkey - then return to the UK 
without facing an impossible hassle 
from immigration officials? Or will 
they be barred or detained? Meanwhile, 
those who are here live a precarious life, 
are forced into the worst-paid section of 
the working class and into the hands of 
criminal and semi-criminal elements. 

Communists aim for the 
assimilation of migrants into British 
society - inevitably a two-way process 
of change. Communists also want to 
see free movement and the abolition 
of anti-migrant laws. Anyone who has 
been resident in the country for six 
months ought to have the right to take 
up citizenship • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/politics/2013/oct/22/go- 
home-billboards-pulled. 

2. www.theguardian.com/uk-news/2018/apr/19/ 
theresa-may-was-not-opposed-to-go-home-vans- 
official-accounts-suggest. 

3. www.theguardian.com/uk-news/2018/apr/25/ 
immigration-scandal-expected-to-spread-beyond- 
windrush-group. 
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POLEMIC 


Across the board 

The AWL is moving to the right at an ever-increasing pace, observes Mike Macnair 



Not so glorious: the Catholic church always provided dominant ideology 


I t is, to say the least, unusual to 
‘review’ one edition of a fortnightly 
political newspaper. What follows is, 
in truth, a polemic. But it responds to 
most of Solidarity issue number 466 for 
April 11 2018 rather than, as polemics 
usually do, to single articles or grouped 
articles. It does so because this issue of 
the paper is a very sharp illustration of 
the fact that the political ideas of the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, which 
produces Solidarity , are in fairly rapid 
movement to the right. 

This organisation has long been 
characterised by an oddball anti-anti- 
imperialism, with the result that it 
should perhaps be called the Alliance 
for Foreign Office Liberty, and its paper 
Western Solidarity. It seems that the 
AWL’s commitment to believing what 
they tell you in the mainstream media is 
now ‘leaking’ into other aspects of the 
group’s politics - maybe we should call 
it the Alliance for Workers’ Liberalism. 

Israel-Palestine 

The front page of the paper responds to 
the Israeli shooting of demonstrators at the 
Gaza siege wire, which began on March 
30 - and perhaps to pressure affecting 
the AWL, which has been largely lined 
up with the media and Labour right on 
the supposed ‘Labour anti-Semitism’ 
issue. It headlines “For an independent 
Palestine”; but above this are four large 
straplines which qualify the point: 
‘Protest at Israeli shootings’ (sound); 
‘Two nations, two states’ (not violently 
objectionable); ‘Recognise Israel’s right 
to exist’ (which, in fact, undercuts the 
rest); and ‘Peace and workers’ unity 
across the borders’ (and motherhood 
and apple pie too, no doubt). 

Inside, there are two pages in theory 
‘on’ the Gaza shootings - one by Martin 
Thomas, but with the strapline, ‘What 
we say’; and the other an unattributed 
leader. Both combine some reportage 
from the mass media with restatement 
of the AWL’s particular line on Israel- 
Palestine. To balance the (limited) pro- 
Palestinian elements of these articles, 
Matt Cooper has a page on ‘Learning 
from the mural row’ and Will Sefton 
three columns of ‘Momentum on anti- 
Semitism’ (merely reprinting the recent 
statement, and one adopted in 2016, but 
never published). 

Martin Thomas’s ‘Gaza: mobilising 
for an internationalist response’ begins 
by claiming that the use of snipers 
against a demonstration was “not a new 
sort of response from the Israeli army”, 
referring, however, only as far back 
as December 2017. While the Israeli 
Defence Forces have certainly used 
grossly excessive force against Gaza in 
the past, they have usually done so on 


the pretext of Hamas missile or other 
attacks across the siege perimeter. 

“War dangers are looming” says 
Thomas: 

To mobilise broadly for peace - and 
for a political settlement that can allow 
peace; namely the establishment of 
a genuinely independent Palestinian 
state, in contiguous territory, alongside 
Israel - is urgent. In the first place that 
has to be a mobilisation in support of 
the opposition inside Israel... 

“Contiguous” is a weasel word. The 
West Bank and Gaza are plainly not 
“contiguous”, and making them so would 
require Israel not merely to restore land 
occupied in 1967, but to give up some 
taken in 1948 - at a minimum making 
Israel not “contiguous”. 1 The reality 
is that the demand for a “contiguous” 
Palestinian state is code for a Palestinian 
state in the West Bank only and accepting 
the continued existence of a good many of 
the illegal Israeli settlements on the West 
Bank. It is, in fact, cover for support for the 
various ‘Oslo process’ proposals - which 
have all come to nothing, because Israel , 
including earlier governments and not just 
the current far-rightist one, insists that 
‘defensible borders’ require it to retain 
military control of the Jordan valley and 
(by agreement with the Egyptian regime) 
the Gaza-Egypt boundary. 

It is for this reason that “Recognise 
Israel’s right to exist” undermines all the 
rest. The May 14 1948 Declaration of 
the establishment of the state of Israel 
asserts plainly that 

In the year 5657 (1897), at the summons 
of the spiritual father of the Jewish 
state, Theodore Herzl, the First Zionist 
Congress convened and proclaimed the 
right of the Jewish people to national 
rebirth in its own country. 

This right was recognised in the 
Balfour Declaration of November 2 
1917, and reaffirmed in the mandate 
of the League of Nations which, in 
particular, gave international sanction 
to the historic connection between the 
Jewish people and Eretz-Israel and 
to the right of the Jewish people to 
rebuild its National Home. 2 

That is, the declaration claims that Israel 
is the state of all the Jewish people of the 
world , not the state of its inhabitants. The 
truth is that it is only this claim which 
can justify the view that anti-Zionism 
is ipso facto anti-Semitic: because it 
allegedly discriminates against Jews as 
such in relation to the right of nations to 
self-determination. 

In this context, even the demand 
that Israel give up the West Bank, 


dismantling the settlements, and stop 
besieging Gaza, amounts to denying 
“Israel’s right to exist” as what it claims 
to be: that is, the state of all the Jewish 
people in the world. 

The left should stand for the self- 
determination of the Hebrew inhabitants 
of Israel-Palestine. But to be for “the 
right of Israel to exist” as the state of 
all the Jewish people in the world is 
unavoidably also to be for the ethnic 
cleansing of Arabs from Israel, the West 
Bank, etc, for Israeli expansionism, and 
hence for endless war. 

Thomas goes on to assert that “the 
left” supported the creation of Israel 
and the defeat of the (British-led) Arab 
armies. This is, of course, true. As of 
1948, support for Israel was Soviet 
policy, ; 3 and also a blow against British 
imperialism, which most of the left 
saw as the ‘main enemy’ in the same 
way as US imperialism is regarded 
today. Soviet policy only shifted to 
backing the Arab nationalist regimes in 
conflicts with Israel in 1954. 4 It took a 
while to carry the western communists 
with it. The bulk of the far left only 
shifted to opposition to Israel after 
the 1967 war - once it became clear 
that the Israelis intended to hold on 
to the occupied territories. Thomas is 
‘spinning’ the history to give artificial 
support to his line. 

The leader, ‘Protest against Israeli 
shootings’, largely consists of reportage 
of the events, though it displays some 
tendency to blame Hamas by playing up 
its aspiration to “the destmction of Israel 
and the creation of a theocratic Islamic 
state in the whole of historic Palestine”. 
“But Hamas”, it tells us, “ even with the 
backing of its regional-imperialist ally, 
Iran , is calculably not in a position to 
launch the war of invasion and conquest 
against Israel ...” (emphasis added). I 
have added emphasis to plain neocon 
nonsense: Hamas is an opponent of the 
Iranian regime, originally supported 
by the Saudis and Gulf states (indeed, 
at first also given a light touch by the 
Israeli state on the basis that it would 
undermine the secular nationalist Fatah 
and its allies). 

Anti-Semitism 

Matt Cooper’s ‘Learning from the mural 
row’ correctly picks up that the images 
in the contested mural were traditionally 
anti-Semitic, and that the artist, Kalen 
Ockerman, is a fan of conspiracy 
theorist David Icke (aliens in disguise 
are controlling us). But his solution: 

The left anti-Semitism that was 

once called the socialism of fools 

saw the Jewish capitalists as being 

particularly worthy of attention. It 


is now being updated with the word 
‘Zionist’ in place of ‘Jewish”. Until 
the left seeks to understand Israel 
without the demonising bogeys of 
absolute anti-Zionism, such left 
anti-Semitism as Ockerman’s will 
erupt again and again. 

This too is nonsense. The essence of the 
“socialism of fools” was the idea that 
finance capital, figured as Jewish, was 
usurious and parasitic, while industrial 
capital (and, indeed, noblesse oblige aristo 
landlordism, as opposed to small-scale 
‘Rachmanite’ landlordism 5 ) was socially 
meritorious. As an anti-Semitic form, it 
invited the working class to solidarise 
with ‘national’ capital and the Catholic 
church against the supposed Jew parasites. 

The idea that finance capital is 
peculiarly parasitic is still with us, and 
it can very easily slide over into classical 
anti-Semitism - as it seems it did in 
Ockerman’s mural. But this idea has in 
itself nothing to do with Zionism and 
the state of Israel, which are political 
forms. They are not particularly closely 
connected with finance capital. 

The only route there could be to 
such an argument would be via the 
financialised condition of US capital 
and (more extensively) of British 
capital. This financialisation might make 
the US’s geopolitical commitment to 
‘blocking control’ of the Middle East 
against any dangerous unification and 
against potential great power rivals 
(and hence to the state of Israel as 
another ‘unsinkable aircraft carrier’) 
superficially appear as a product of 
‘financial’ dominance. But in fact 
this policy was forced through by 
the Truman administration against 
the British, when the US was still 
industrially totally dominant in the 
post-World War II period. 

Since left anti-Semitism grows out 
of the illusion of a virtuous capitalism 
without finance or an alliance of the 
workers with industrial employers 
against finance, and out of Catholic 
social teaching (which is still with 
us) and its Islamic equivalents, giving 
guarantees to Zionism will make not 
one iota of difference to its tendency 
to resurface. 

The overemphasis shown here on 
left anti-Semitism is like the Daily 
Mail's massive publicity given to every 
(genuine) case of a false accusation of 
rape, in order to undermine any attempt 
to get more true accusations of rape 
believed. It is Tory and Blairite spin. 

Syria 

The back page headlines: ‘Douma atrocity 
is a sign of Assad’s victory’. The story 
that follows, by Simon Nelson, is taken 


pretty much directly from the narrative 
offered by the foreign office-briefed 
media. It is assumed that there must have 
been a gas attack, and that it must have 
been by the Assad regime. No attention 
is paid to the observation made by a 
number of commentators that, since 
Obama announced in 2012 that the use 
of chemical weapons was a “red line”, 
there have been a series of alleged gas 
attacks, each of which has occurred when 
the Islamist jihadis opposing the Assad 
regime (currently the former al Qa’eda 
affiliate, Jaish el-Islam) have been on 
the verge of a serious defeat, and none 
of which have actually been confirmed 
to be the work of the regime. 6 

Nelson tells us that “For seven years 
Syria has been the battleground of 
clashes of regional imperialist rivalries, 
with Russian and the US supporting 
their own chosen sides as and when they 
chose to.” This is again stunningly faux 
naive, representing the conflict as merely 
regional, when it has been geopolitical 
from the beginning. The events started 
with the Arab spring. But the bloggers 
and so on who launched this movement 
soon found that the real forces on the 
ground were Islamists, both because 
neoliberal reforms had previously made 
many people dependent on mosque- 
based charities and because the Islamists 
were immediately backed and armed by 
Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states. These 
latter are plain US clients. 

There is no doubt from the outset 
that the US has sought to find a 
‘credible’ opposition to the Ba’athist 
regime, with a view to overthrowing 
it; though the US has been slightly 
embarrassed in this project by the 
fact that US interests in Iraq have 
prohibited straightforwardly backing 
Islamic State. On the other hand, 
Russia has been an ally of the Ba’athist 
regime since Soviet times, and has an 
unambiguous and important direct 
geopolitical interest in preserving its 
Tartus naval base in Syria, which would 
certainly be kicked out if US clients 
took control of the country. 

The Syrian civil war thus has been 
from the beginning, as it still is, about 
geopolitical conflict between the US 
and its allies, and Russia and its allies. 
The “regional imperialist rivalries” are 
merely an AWL theoretical fantasy, 
in which middle-ranking powers are 
treated as “imperialists” to provide cover 
for the AWL’s pro-‘westem’ line. 

Finally, Nelson ends by stating: “The 
displacement of refugees both within 
Syria and outside its borders has caused 
a huge humanitarian crisis” (certainly 
true). He goes on to claim that “This 
will, in the immediate future, get worse, 
as Assad restores ‘order’.” The second 
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point is obviously false; it is quite clear 
from extremely numerous past examples 
that even very brutal and repressive 
regimes, if they achieve ‘order’, make 
fewer refugees than open civil wars. 

Nelson on the “humanitarian crisis” 
is merely parroting the Tories’ and 
neocons’ ‘legal’ arguments for bombing 
Syria. He correctly says that the Syrian 
Ba’athist regime is “brutal”, though 
he commits the usual spin of the mass 
media of ‘personalising’ the regime 
to the individual, Bashir al-Assad. It 
ought to be clear since Iraq and Libya, 
if it was not before, that such dictators 
rest on political support from soldiers, 
policemen, bureaucrats and so on. 
He also says, mealy-mouthedly, that 
Jaish el-Islam “are not friends of the 
left, women, the labour movement 
or minorities”. Perhaps we are being 
invited to forget that the AWL has in the 
past ‘refused to condemn’US operations 
against jihadi terrorists, on the ground 
that these are more reactionary than 
the US. 

The reality is that there is no common 
thread to the AWL’s positions on these 
issues over the last 20 years beyond 
prettifying US, British and Israeli 
operations and their local supporters and 
making their opponents - brutal enough 
- look beyond the pale of humanity. 

Ireland and Brexit 

All of what I have discussed so far is, of 
course, the AWL’s traditional anti-anti- 
imperialism. The ‘leaking’ of liberalism 
and tailing the liberal media into other 
aspects of the AWL’s politics is visible 
in the coverage of Brexit; of Hungary; 
and of Poland. 

Mordechai Ryan’s article (covering 
one and a half pages) is headlined 
‘Ireland is a strong reason for Labour 
to oppose Brexit’. The article is mostly 
standard AWL narrative of the Irish 
question; and correctly makes the point 
that the sharpness of national issues in 
Ireland was greatly reduced by British 
and Irish membership of the EU. Brexit, 
of course, puts this at risk - as we have 
been told over and over again by the 
liberal or ‘remainer’ part of the mass 
media. 

How much it puts it at risk is rather 
debatable. As Kevin Bean has argued 
in recent issues of this paper, it seems 
that the substance of the Good Friday 
agreement and all the rest is Sinn 
Fein abandoning both its 32-county 
republican aspirations, for anything 
but the rather remote future; and 
abandoning its capacity to carry on 
armed struggle/‘terrorism’. It is far from 
clear how the IRA actually could rearm 
in the event that the Tory-Brexiteers and 
their Democratic Unionist Party allies 
simply repudiated the Good Friday 
agreement and restored both the hard 
border and a majoritarian Stormont; 
a significant part of the IRA’s arms 
supplies came indirectly from the 
‘eastern bloc’ and, more recently, from 
Libya. 

The Republic of Ireland, which talks 
rather loudly about the sanctity of the 
Good Friday agreement, has much to 
lose from a no-deal Brexit, because its 
economy remains closely tied to the 
UK’s, and might be forced out of the 
EU to retain alignment with the UK. 7 
This, rather than the re-emergence of the 
border issue, would really threaten the 
revival of Irish anti-British nationalism. 
But still the question posed would be 
capacity to act. 

Moreover, as long as the 26-county 
state was doing well as an offshore 
operation in the EU, mass support for 
nationalism was undermined by EU 
membership. But the defeat of the ‘Celtic 
Tiger’ also undermines nationalism, 
though in a different way: the defeat of 
the pretensions of the 26-county state 
to independent economic development 
through offshoring casts just as much 
doubt on the independent economic 
potential of a hypothetical 32-county 
state. 

But Ryan’s article does not address 
these issues. Rather, it analyses the 
conflicts in Ireland in the late 19th-20th 


centuries as a matter of pure identity 
politics: 

In the dispute between unionists and 
nationalists (and between unionist-allied 
Tories and nationalist-allied Labour) 
was: what was the proper political unit 
within which the constitutional status 
of Ireland, and of Ireland’s relation to 
Britain, would be decided? 

For Irish unionists and the 
Tory-Unionist party, it was the UK; 
for nationalists and liberals it was the 
island of Ireland. 

Each camp in Ireland, unionist 
or nationalist, rejected the other’s 
identity. ‘British-Irish’ or ‘Irish-Irish’ 
(the term ‘Irish-Irelander’ was in 
use then) indicated which identity 
was more important to each camp, 
British or Irish. That is how such 
national-communal conflicts work. 

Such a division can be regulated 
either by a democratic apportionment 
of rights, in accord as far as possible 
with the wishes of all those involved, 
or by conflict. In Ireland both camps 
looked to British allies to use the British 
state to coerce the other Ireland - the 
nationalists to the liberals, the unionists 
to the Tories. 

This startlingly makes Tory leader 
Andrew Bonar Law appear as a mere 
tail wagged by the Ulster unionists. 
Bonar Law promoted protectionism 
and ‘empire preference’, together with 
opposition to home rule, which had split 
the Liberals; and on this basis organised 
a 1912 merger of the Tory Party and the 
British Liberal Unionist Party, mainly 
based in Scotland, the west Midlands 
and the West Country. 

Wholly absent, too, is the geopolitical 
interest of early 20th century Germany in 
trouble for Britain in Ireland - reflected 
in German arms for the unionists 
in 1914 and the German attempt to 
supply arms to the republicans in 1916 
(James Connolly’s Parvus-like ‘pro- 
German left’ line may be connected); 
and, conversely, Britain’s absolutely 
vital interest in control of Ireland for 
naval protection of its shipping (which 
Germany attempted to attack during the 
1914-18 war). 

Given the author’s explanation of 
partition and ‘the Troubles’ entirely 
in terms of internal Irish politics, it 
is unsurprising that the article argues 
that “British and Irish EU membership 
from 1973 restored large elements of a 
reunification of Britain and Ireland by 
putting both in the common political- 
economic framework of an emerging 
European federal state” - and that “The 
Good Friday agreement was only, 
as a constitutional nationalist put it, 
‘Sunningdale for slow learners’”. The 
defeat of Sunningdale by the Ulster 
Workers Council strike of 1974 almost 
disappears from view. And so on. 

The AWL’s line on Ireland since 
it was revised in the 1980s was a 
branch of its anti-anti-imperialism. But 
anti-anti-imperialism is not in itself 
a ground for ‘remain’ politics on the 
Brexit issue. The relationship arises 
because anti-anti-imperialism involves 
taking the bien-pensant liberal media 
as a trustworthy guide to politics. This 
framework produces Ryan’s conclusion, 
which merely repeats the headline. In 
short, it has nothing to say in positive 
politics beyond tailing the liberals on 
Brexit. 

There is in this aspect of the AWL’s 
current line a simple failure to consider 
why sections of the working class voted 
for Brexit (and, conversely, why the 
organised workers’ movement was 
at most tepidly opposed to it) except 
in terms of ‘backwardness’. The 
point here is not that Brexit is right. 
On the contrary, it is both an illusion 
and a form of right-populism. But 
right-populism has taken hold, or is 
taking hold, because of the failure of 
the left to offer a real alternative to the 
neoliberals and ordoliberals’ ‘human 
rights’ and ‘law-governed society’; 
and because the practical meaning 
of ‘human rights’ and ‘law-governed 


society’ is rights for international 
capital at the expense both of labour 
and of the petty bourgeoisie (and, 
outside the UK, of small farmers). 

Hungary 

Tailing the liberals reappears on Hungary. 
‘Caesar marches on in Hungary’ is the 
headline; John Cunningham in a short 
article (a third of a page) tells us what 
the solution is: 

A left-oriented coalition, based on a 
minimal programme of democratic 
reform and opposition to [the governing 
party] Fidesz, seems the only [way] 
forward ... Building this coalition 
must start now, before Caesar turns 
into Napoleon. 

Leave aside the bizarre idea that the slave- 
taker, Julius Caesar, would somehow be 
more attractive to the left than Napoleon 
I or III. The proposed line is purely and 
simply a repetition of the policy of the 
people’s front from France and Spain in the 
1930s: that the workers’ movement is to 
commit itself to alliance with the liberals, 
explicitly on a “minimal programme of 
democratic reform”. And we know too 
well how well the people’s front policy 
worked at staving off fascism in 1930s 
Europe. For Hungary , Cunningham’s 
article proposes exactly the policy which 
was adopted by the Hungarian left and 
liberals in 2014 - unsuccessfully. 

The background is the same issue. Why 
has Fidesz, which was a straightforward 
neoliberal party when it was founded in 
1988 and through the 1990s, turned to a 
sort of semi-Putinite national-populism? 
The answer is that the liberal ‘west’ 
simply failed to deliver on the economic 
sales talk which was produced in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s to justify 
‘economic reform’. Hungary had as a 
Soviet client in the 1970-80s been drawn 
into borrowing from the western banks, 
had been one of the places western 
investment went to, and hence had been 
a poster-child for marketisation. Once 
the USSR fell, the hammer came down 
and Hungary, like Russia, was subjected 
to ‘shock therapy’ foreclosure. The 
promise that free markets would produce 
recovery never delivered; on the contrary, 
agriculture in particular suffered terribly, 
and unemployment remained - and 
remains - high. 8 

By 2005, neoliberalism was not 
politically marketable, and the rightist 
coalition lost power to one led by a social 
democrat (ex-‘official communist’). But 
the social democrats had no more room 
for manoeuvre within the iron cage of 
World Trade Organisation and EU law 
than the right had had - probably less. 
(If there is one thing we have learned 
from Greece, it is that the ordoliberals 
use economic power to take revenge 
on open dissent, even where the result 
is that in the short term the capitalists 
they support lose money.) The result 
of the inability of the social democrats 
to create any real change was the rise 
of the openly far-right Jobbik party. 
Fidesz proceeded to steal Jobbik’s 
political clothes, as a result obtaining 
a parliamentary majority in 2010. This 
allowed it to launch the constitutional 
restructuring, which has now largely 
entrenched it in power. 

As long as the workers’ movement 
clings to an ‘internationalism’ which is 
merely support for the European and 
Atlantic institutions, and to such things 
as people’s fronts based on “minimal 
programme [s] of democratic reform and 
opposition to [governing parties]”, it will 
appear as offering only the equivalent of 
‘Always keep a hold of nurse, for fear of 
finding something worse’. And the result 
will be that the populist-nationalist right 
can successfully target the left as merely 
a cover for the elites. 

Poland 

Michael Chester’s half-page on Poland is 
headlined ‘ Support the Polish socialists! ’ 
- a sound conclusion, but based on 
problematic analysis. The starting point 
of the article is the March 23 protests 
against the new anti-abortion bill, which 


mobilised some tens of thousands (less 
than those of 2016, which attracted 
over 150,000). The article claims that 
the protests were “organised primarily 
through the insurgent leftwing Razem 
movement”, though English-language 
online sources claim, at most, that the 
successful October 2016 protest was 
initiated by a Razem member. 9 

Chester recognises the popularity 
of the Polish Law and Justice Party 
government; but does not really 
attempt to explain why this is the case. 
Back in 2016, two Razem members 
interviewed by Krytyka Polityczna 
(Political Critique) made exactly the 
point that the right-populists have, in 
fact, introduced some limited measures 
of social redistribution, and that: 

There are two rightwing options in 
Poland: the conservative right and 
the liberal right - both are focused on 
privatisation, even if they claim to have 
a social dimension. This binary system 
is unproductive - we see ourselves as 
a third possibility. We always hear we 
should join the opposition movement, 
but we just can’t do that. The left in 
Poland has constantly been told that 
there are bigger problems right now 
than our demands. The narrative went: 
sure, social justice is important, but 
right now we have to deal with the 
transformation. Sure, social justice 
is important, but right now it’s Nato, 
it’s the EU, it’s the crisis. And now it’s 
the constitution. So KOD [Committee 
for the Defence of Democracy] are 
right to protest the breaking of the 
constitution, but we’re not going get 
sucked into this bipolar logic, because 
that is what caused the current crisis. 10 

Chester’s article, rather than address these 
dynamics (which would contradict the line 
of Cunningham’s article on Hungary and 
the AWL’s own line on Brexit) indulges 
in a wholly inappropriate nostalgia for 
the glory days of Solidamosc as a union 
federation organising “10 million or 90% 
of all Polish workers” in 1980-81. 

This is to forget that Solidamosc 
was always extremely close to the 
Catholic church, and mutated very 
rapidly from a trade union into a broad 
anti-Russian and anti-communist 
political movement. Its October 1981 
programme already demanded inter alia 
measures “discouraging abortion”, as 
well as “the creation of family protection 
units”, and that “religious personnel 
should again be allowed to mn creches 
and nurseries”. The programme stated: 
“It is necessary to sweep away the 
bureaucratic barriers which make it 
impossible for the market to operate” and 
“We believe that our national identity 
must be fully respected”. 

Once again, the issue is one of 
believing what you read in the 
mainstream British liberal press; the 
political mutation of the character 
of Solidamosc was fully reported in 
the US media, but kept fairly quiet 
on this side of the Atlantic, where a 
free-marketeering and Catholic ‘trade 
union’ would have been less politically 
attractive. None of these points should 
be taken as prettifying the Stalinist 
regime which fell in 1989: it is merely 
a matter of recognising that the embryo 
of Law and Justice was already present 
in Solidamosc. 

Razem is a formation whose 
political character appears somewhat 
contradictory. On the one hand, western 
left commentators and Anglophone 
representatives have flagged it up as 
an organisation of the same general 
character as Podemos or Syriza: one 
which rejects the ‘traditional left’, is 
committed to ‘new modes of organising’, 
to intersectionality, and so on. 11 If this 
is what it really is, it will prove to be 
another dead end like Syriza. (We do not 
yet know that Podemos is a dead end, as 
we do with Syriza, but the similarities 
of the project make it seem most likely.) 

On the other hand, the 2016 interview 
in Krytyka Polityczna suggested a much 
more radical approach, which separates 
itself from the liberals. Razem has a party 


programme, available in Polish and 
German. Comrade Maciej Zurowski, 
who has helpfully looked at the Polish- 
language site for me, makes the point 
that the programme begins by saying 
that “Razem wants a state [rather than 
merely a government] that sides with the 
workers”. This is to locate Razem rather 
differently to Podemos or Syriza, and 
in a political place which has far more 
potential as a starting point for fighting 
the right-populists. 

The question, however, is whether 
Chester finds Razem attractive for this 
class-centred alternative to tailing the 
liberals for the sake of broad unity; or 
for the references in English-language 
discussions to Podemos and Syriza as 
models for Razem? The nature of his 
article would suggest that it is the latter. 

Back to the beginning. The positive 
issue posed by Razem is exactly the need 
for working class political independence , 
on the basis of aiming, indeed, for “a 
state that sides with the workers”. That 
aim enables independence from both the 
nationalist-populist ‘party of order’ (Law 
and Justice, Fidesz-Jobbik, Brexiteers) 
and the ordoliberal and neoliberal ‘party 
of liberty’ in the EU and among the 
Blairites and so on. The AWL, starting 
by tailing the mainstream media and 
hence the ‘party of liberty’ on Middle 
East issues, is evolving into tailing them 
across the board. Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberalism indeed • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1 An Israeli line on the issue is at http://jcpa.org/ 
wp-content/uploads/2011/11/TheSafePassagel. 
pdf. For a pro-Palestinian line see: https://972mag. 
com/what-would-a-safe-passage-between-west- 
bank-gaza-look-like/40258/ (April 5 2018). 

2. www.mfa.gov.il/mfa/foreignpolicy/peace/guide/ 
pages/declaration%20of%20establishment%20 
of%20state%20of%20israel.aspx. 

3. G Gorodetsky (www.marxists.org/subject/ 
jewish/soviets-israel.pdf). 

4. Convenient reference at https:// 
en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Soviet_Union_and_the_ 
Arab%E2%80%93Israeli_conflict. Incidentally, 
this is nine months after Stalin’s death, so cannot 
be explained by the anti-Semitic campaign 
round the ‘doctors’ plot’ of 1951-53, which was 
terminated by Stalin’s death. 

5. There was probably a degree of anti-Semitism 
in the special focus on the stateless Jew from 
the ‘Pale’ Peter Rachman in the 1960s campaign 
against ‘Rachmanism’: https://en.wikipedia. 
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for the new’, October 2015 (www.criticatac.ro/ 
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Stalin’s fellow travellers 

Paul Flewers looks at the strange case of the Fabians Sidney and Beatrice Webb 



Sidney and Beatrice Webb: worshippers of the state and bureaucrats 


F ellow-travelling - the more or 
less uncritical championing of 
a ‘socialist’ country - is a rather 
bedraggled phenomenon these days. 
For a start, there is a decided lack of 
countries that claim to be ‘socialist’ to 
fellow-travel. And those that remain 
cut a sorry contrast to the broad range 
that was on offer even as recently as 
the 1980s. Cuba has lost much of its 
lustre following the demise of Fidel 
Castro. Only the most delusional 
would consider North Korea a country 
worthy of emulation. Those who 
look favourably at China seem more 
impressed with its robust capitalist 
growth than with its display of red 
flags. 

What a contrast this makes to 
the 1930s, the ‘Red Decade’: that 
heady time when sizeable numbers 
of intellectuals suddenly became 
enamoured with the Soviet Union, 
trooping off on carefully guided tours 
around the country and breathlessly 
recounting their experiences upon 
their return. This did not go unnoticed 
at the time: 

To Moscow, to Moscow 
To have a quick look. 

Home again, home again 
Write a fat book. 1 

One particular “fat book” truly exemplified 
this infatuation. Although it was a 
dreadfully dull plod, compared to the 
usual lively accounts of visitors to the 
Soviet Union, Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s 
Soviet communism: a new civilisation 
is nonetheless a classic example of the 
manner in which the development of 
the country under Stalin could exert 
an immense attraction, even upon 
previously critical observers. 2 

Anti-Bolshevism 

The lives of the Webbs have been 
described in detail, 3 and need not be 
more than touched on here. Suffice it 
to state that Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 
bom in 1859 and 1858 respectively, and 
married in 1892, were by the end of the 
century seasoned authors with a long 
list of substantial works on politics and 
social reform. Lynchpins of the Fabian 
Society, a moderate socialist think-tank, 
the Webbs combined an incurable elitism 
with ultimate technocratism. Their idea 
of socialism was the precise ordering 
of society, with everything planned out 
in advance, and everyone working to 
that plan. Society was to be a well-oiled 
machine, mn by disinterested experts 
standing above the political melee. 

Like the liberal collectivists, they 
believed in “a deliberately organised 
society” and “the application of science 
to human relations with a view to 
betterment”, but, whereas the liberals 
looked to ‘the existing governing 
class”, 

We staked our hopes on the organised 
working class, served and guided, 
it is true, by an elite of unassuming 
experts who would make no claim 
to superior social status, but would 
content themselves with exercising 
the power inherent in superior 
knowledge and longer administrative 
experience. 4 

The Webbs’ top-down conception of 
socialism meant that democracy would 
be strictly circumscribed, and certainly 
would not mean the masses running their 
own affairs, except in respect of the 
most mundane issues. Leadership had 
to remain with “an elite of unassuming 
experts”. It is no surprise that many 
socialists considered that the Webbs’ 
concept of socialism would merely 
lead to the replacement of the capitalist 


class by a new mling elite. 5 Nor should 
one be surprised that Beatrice Webb’s 
diaries contained many snide comments 
about the working class and socialists 
who sided with them. She sneered at 
the idea of workers’ control, writing 
it off as “the fumbling of the workers 
in their own limited affairs”, and she 
hoped that the General Strike of 1926 
would represent “the death gasp of 
that pernicious doctrine of ‘workers’ 
control’ of public affairs through the 
trade unions, and by the method of 
direct action”. 6 It comes as little surprise 
to leam that the Webbs were amongst 
those leftwingers who were in favour 
of eugenics. 7 

At first the Webbs opposed the 
Bolsheviks - paradoxically not because 
of their anti-elitist appeal, but because, 
as Beatrice Webb wrote in 1920, 
the Soviet state was “the most rigid 
form of state socialism”, and “the 
‘servile state’ in being ... a servile 
state run by fanatics” who had no 
respect for “the ‘bourgeois fetish’ of 
personal freedom”. 8 She subsequently 
condemned the Soviet system as “a 
repetition of Russian autocracy”, 
and added that a regime founded on 
violence and ruled by “a militant 
minority” would hardly be capable of 
democratising itself. 9 

Nevertheless, a clue to her future 


allegiance to Stalinism can be seen in 
her shockingly contemptuous attitude 
in 1922 towards the victims of the 
famine that raged in the Soviet republic: 

Russia to me is not much better than 
China - and whoever suggested ... 
subscribing to save a Chinaman 
from death by famine? The always 
present doubt whether by saving 
a Chinese or Russian child from 
dying this year you will prevent it 
from dying the next year, together 
with the larger question of whether 
those races are desirable inhabitants, 
compared to other races, paralyses 
the charitable impulse. Have we 
not English children dying from 
lack of milk? 10 

Beatrice Webb’s attitude towards 
democratic freedoms was decidedly 
ambiguous. In 1926, after a trip to Sicily, 
she thought that Mussolini’s regime was 
“a ghastly tragedy” for intellectuals, 
yet added: “To the ordinary man ... 
the Mussolini government is a relief 
from anxiety and bother: there is more 
efficiency and regularity and honesty 
in public and private affairs.” 11 And 
no doubt the trains ran on time, too. 
Here, one can see a condemnation of 
official restrictions upon intellectuals 
- people like her and her husband - and 


a contemptuous attitude towards “the 
ordinary man”. 

As late as 1928, Beatrice Webb 
doubted if living conditions for 
the Soviet masses were any better 
than under the ancien regime. She 
concluded that the “oligarchy” openly 
considered that its ambitions justified 
its “uncompromising dictatorship” and 
“the employment of any amount of 
force, and even of drastic oppression 
of individual dissentients”. 12 

What almost certainly pushed the 
Webbs into eventually dropping most 
of their qualms and qualifications 
about the Soviet Union was the great 
economic crash in the USA in 1929, 
its after-effects around the world 
and the feeble efforts of the Labour 
government to deal with them in 
Britain, and the contrast posed by the 
great advances the Soviet Union was 
making under the first five-year plan. 
As the plan swung into action, Beatrice 
Webb recognised that only in the 
Soviet Union was there a government 
which understood that a state could 
not “ guarantee livelihood except 
under the conditions of a managed 
population”. 13 She was dividing the 
Soviet population between leaders and 
led - or, more accurately, managers and 
managed - with the implication that the 
former had the right to “manage” the 


latter: there is something sinister in her 
emphasis of the word in view of her 
acknowledgement as late as February 
1931 of the bmtal way in which Stalin’s 
regime “managed” its population. 14 

Justification 

The fruit of the Webbs’ new-found 
fondness for the Soviet regime was 
their book, Soviet communism: a new 
civilisation? First published in December 
1935, it was republished with additional 
text (and without the question mark!) in 
1937. A gigantic tome of over a thousand 
pages, Soviet communism in many ways 
covered familiar ground, as its authors 
reiterated, if at inordinate length, many of 
the points previously made by members 
of the pro-Soviet lobby. As such, it 
rapidly became a leading symbol of 
1930s fellow-travelling - although one 
wonders how many purchasers of this 
impressive-looking but tediously dull 
book actually managed to finish it, or 
even got beyond the first hundred pages. 15 

Generally speaking, the Webbs were 
very impressed with the Soviet Union. 
The government had taken on a task that 
no other had ever undertaken: 

No government outside the USSR 
has ever frankly taken as its task the 
complete recasting of the economic 
and social life of the entire community, 
including the physical health, the 
personal habits, the occupations 
and, above all, the ideas of all the 
millions for whom it acts - in short, 
the making of a new civilisation. 16 

And it had done very well indeed. It 
had developed a vast planned, industrial 
sector, and had successfully collectivised 
agriculture. It had made great advances 
in scientific research and application. 
It had implemented equal rights and 
facilities for national minorities and 
women. Its cultural and social policies 
and achievements were a wonder to be 
seen. There was still much to be done, 
and the implementation of some schemes 
was behind schedule, but, all in all, 
things were going wonderfully well. A 
planned, ordered, new civilisation was 
being constructed before one’s very eyes. 

Naturally enough, the Webbs were 
very interested in the institutional 
organisation of the Soviet Union, and 
vast slabs of Soviet communism were 
devoted to intricate descriptions of the 
machinery of Soviet bodies at all levels, 
from the village committees at the base 
of the great pyramidal structures to the 
all-union executives at the summits. 
Cooperative, trade union and planning 
bodies did not escape their attention, 
and they too were described at great 
length. 

The Webbs were at pains to prove 
the democratic credentials of the 
Soviet Union. The country had “a 
government instrumented by all the 
adult inhabitants, organised in a varied 
array of collectives”, based upon 
democratic centralism, “an upward 
stream of continuously generated 
power”, which was “transformed 
at the apex into a downward stream 
of authoritative laws and decrees”. 
They emphasised the participation of 
the general population in the myriad 
local and factory committees, and 
in the planning process. 17 However, 
this support for popular participation 
was heavily qualified. The Webbs 
emphasised on several occasions that 
decisions made in Soviet institutions 
could always be negated by higher 
organs, and implicit throughout this 
book is the supremacy of ‘centralism’ 
over ‘democratic’ in the governmental 
structure. They repeatedly condemned 
the concept of workers’ control as 
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parochialism - indeed, with barely 
disguised glee, they noted no less than 
four times how the Soviet government 
wound up the practice of workers’ 
control in the factories - and, having 
judged that consumers and producers 
were only interested in their own narrow 
interests, insisted that the organs of 
planning must be firmly centralised, 
although they did graciously permit 
workers to propose their own counter¬ 
plans in the factory which would 
increase - but seemingly never reduce! 
- local plan targets. 18 

And so, for all their talk of 
democracy, the Webbs’ elitism was 
clear. For them, a public meeting of any 
size “without intellectual leadership” 
was “but a mob”, and so an agency 
was necessary to give that leadership 
and thus avert anarchy - and that 
agency was the Communist Party. The 
party was the undisputed, legitimate 
leadership of the Soviet Union, and its 
members at all levels were not merely 
serving the community as “principal 
administrators” when in office, but were 
“continuously educating, inspiring, 
guiding and leading the whole people”. 
Party membership was not a job, but 
“the vocation of leadership”, with a 
place in society not unlike the Jesuits 
in a Roman Catholic country, and it 
required adhering to a stringent political 
and personal discipline, and giving 
leadership to the nation as a “life duty”. 
Regular purges cleansed the party 
of careerism, “disgraceful personal 
conduct”, deviations from the party line 
and factionalism, and thus maintained 
its moral rectitude. 19 

The Webbs denied that the Soviet 
Union was ruled by a dictatorship, and 
certainly not by any single man. There 
was “everywhere elaborate provision” 
for “collective control” over collegiate 
decisions and personnel appointments 
“at any stage of the [institutional] 
hierarchy”, and “in any branch of 
administration”. As for the party, it 
could only issue directives to its own 
members, and it could only influence 
the public through persuasion. Stalin 
was no dictator - he was the wrong 
sort of character for that role. A leader, 
yes, but one who worked carefully 
with his colleagues, and was loved by 
the population, as one could tell by the 
hero-worship he evoked. 20 

In sum, the party’s leading role at all 
levels in national affairs was accepted 
by the Soviet population: 

If it exercises power, it does so by 
‘keeping the conscience’ of its own 
members, and getting them elected 
to office by the popular vote. Even 
when not holding public office, the 
party members act as missionaries 
among the non-party citizens in the 
organisations of every kind throughout 
the USSR. It is in this way that the 
party secures the popular consent to, 
or at least the popular acquiescence 
in, the policy that it promotes. 21 

Other familiar fellow-travelling themes 
emerge in Soviet communism. The 
Webbs insisted that there was no famine 
in 1932-33, but merely local hardships 
caused by ignorant peasants who did 
not know what was good for them - a 
sort of reasoning that was condemned a 
year before the Webbs’ book appeared 
by one seasoned observer of the Soviet 
scene 22 - and who were sometimes 
whipped up by anti-Soviet agitators into 
sabotaging the new collective agriculture. 
The State Political Directorate (GPU) 
management of the White Sea canal 
project was praised, particularly in 
respect of the convict labourers, who, 
“realising that they were engaged on a 
work of great public utility”, entered 
into the spirit of things by engaging in 
“socialist competition”, “gang against 
gang, locality against locality, as to 
which could shift the greatest amount 
of earth”. 

The Webbs’ attitude towards the 
Moscow trials was less triumphalist 
than some, but they nonetheless 
managed to give an explanation that 


accepted the regime’s assertion that 
the defendants were guilty of treason. 23 
After appreciating the regime’s abortion 
facilities in the first edition of the 
book, the Webbs subsequently justified 
the official clampdown on abortion 
in the later editions, without either 
explaining or acknowledging the 
contradiction. 24 They endorsed the use 
of wall newspapers and other devices 
to humiliate less efficient workers, 
and hailed the growing differentials 
in workers’ pay, the increasing use of 
piece work, and the giving of privileges 
to shock-workers. 25 

The technocratic Webbs placed 
more emphasis than many fellow- 
travellers upon the replacement of 
private property in the Soviet Union 
by economic planning. Not only did 
the overthrow of capitalism permit 
the ending of vested interest: it would 
ensure that a greater proportion of the 
nation’s resources, both material and 
human, could be put into operation and 
used more efficiently, and the wasteful 
competition, unemployment and boom- 
and-slump cycle of capitalism would be 
overcome. Moreover, as the overthrow 
of capitalism ended the exploitation of 
the working class and thus removed 
the basis for class struggle, there were 
no reasons for workers to go on strike. 
They were certain that the growth 
of inequalities would not lead to the 
emergence of new classes, and they 
assured their readers that the existence 
of differing social strata (as opposed 
to “distinct social classes”, which 
had disappeared) merely showed a 
functional difference amongst the 
“intellectual leaders”, lesser post¬ 
holders and workers, and were of little 
importance. 26 

‘Democracy’ 

Nevertheless, the Webbs were not totally 
satisfied. Having waxed eloquently 
upon the ultra-democratic credentials 
of the regime, and stated that the only 
prohibitions on expression were against 
expressions that were “fundamentally 
in opposition” to the regime, they then 
proceeded to complain about the “disease 
of orthodoxy”, the treatment of the works 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin as a holy 
writ, and the “deliberate discouragement 
and even repression ... of independent 
thinking on fundamental social issues”. 

As the future progress of humanity 
relied upon “the power to think new 
thoughts, and to formulate even 
the most unexpected fresh ideas”, 
this “highly infectious” disease 
was in danger of cramping people’s 
creative powers. Being rooted in 
“the concentration of authority in a 
highly disciplined vocation”, it had 
led to “an atmosphere of fear among 
the intelligentsia, a succession ... of 
accusations and counter-accusations, a 
denial to dissentient leaders of freedom 
of combination for the promotion of 
their views”, and was particularly 
virulent amongst “the less intelligent 
of the rank and file” of the party. 27 
And, like the question of abortion, the 
contradiction between this complaint 
and their insistence upon the democratic 
nature of the regime remained neither 
explained nor acknowledged. 

Ultimately, the Webbs were not 
concerned about democracy in general. 
An article by Sidney Webb in 1933 
echoed his wife’s sentiments about the 
question of freedom in Mussolini’s Italy. 
On the one hand, he was concerned that 
the inability of citizens to express “any 
fundamental objections” to the regime 
would eventually stifle the necessary 
development of new ideas, whilst, 
on the other, he claimed that Soviet 
workers enjoyed remarkable freedom of 
expression, as they could freely criticise 
their factory management. It is clear 
that his assertion that it was “prudent” 
for workers not to show “doubts” about 
the regime lest they became suspected 
of being counterrevolutionaries was 
not so much a caution against their 
engaging in political dissidence than an 
imprecation to them to be grateful for 
small mercies. Altogether, the concern 


shown by the Webbs over the “disease 
of orthodoxy” had little to do with 
intellectual freedom, and much more 
to do with freedom for the intellectual. 28 

It was not hard to criticise and poke 
fun at the Webbs. The rightwinger, 
Arnold Lunn, called them “decent and 
kindly folk”, living amidst “a curious 
blend of uplift, mutual-improvement 
societies, high teas and advanced 
revolutionary ideals”, who would be 
“completely happy in heaven” if given 
“some population statistics to play with, 
or a cherubim or two to cross-index”. 
Striking a more serious note, he stated 
they were “bureaucrats by passionate 
conviction ... fascinated by a state, 
every aspect of which was controlled by 
an all-powerful bureaucracy”. 29 

This infatuation with bureaucracy 
and the power of the state did not go 
unnoticed. An exiled Russian liberal 
declared: 

If the power of the state is unlimited, 
and that power is practically exercised 
by one party, whose power is 
overwhelming, when all that was 
once believed to be inviolable - the 
natural rights of the individual - has 
passed into dreamland, when the 
greatest crime is, as the authors 
endorse, the crime against such a 
state, we are indeed at the turning 
point where a ‘new civilisation’ is 
in the making. 30 

The Webbs were criticised by one 
reviewer for being more interested in 
the plans than in the results - “nothing 
is gained by mistaking the word for 
the deed” - for relying too much on 
the Moscow Daily News propaganda 
sheet, and for failing to subject official 
statements to criticism. 31 They were 
accused by another of using “the most 
amazing dexterity” to highlight Soviet 
achievements, “while obscuring the more 
unseemly developments”: “The result is 
a great mass of information filtered so 
thoroughly as to be almost wholly free 
of the homely tang of reality.” 32 William 
Beveridge criticised them for failing 
to show how planning could supplant 
the price mechanism in an economic 
system. 33 Trotsky asked rhetorically 
how in 1,200 pages they could avoid any 
reference to “the Soviet bureaucracy as 
a social category”, and replied that they 
effectively wrote their book “under its 
dictation”. 34 

EH Carr felt that their “verbal 
contortions” to prove the democratic 
nature of the Soviet Union betrayed 
“twinges of an old-fashioned liberal 
conscience” that would be rejected 
by ‘official communists’ as rotten 
liberalism. 35 Perhaps some party 
members were privately critical of 
the book, but, apart from insisting 
in a somewhat patronising manner 
that there was much in the book that 
appeared “to fall short of complete 
inner understanding” and which could 
“be usefully subjected to critical 
discussion”, Rajani Palme Dutt, the 
main theoretician of British Stalinism, 
was well pleased with their work. 36 
Praise came from other familiar 
quarters, including the US fellow- 
travelling journalist, Louis Fischer, 37 
while the New Statesman listed it 
as “probably ... the most important 
political book” in its ‘Best books of 
1935’. 38 

Moreover, it was also heavily used 
by writers, as if its size alone made it 
a work of genuine authority. Hence 
the leading British Stalinist, Johnny 
Campbell, used it to “prove” the level 
of popular participation in Soviet 
institutions, 39 and the Christian socialist, 
Noreen Blythe, demonstrated a flagrant 
disregard of the eighth commandment 
as she plundered it unmercifully to 
show the wonders of Soviet society. 40 
But even friendly reviewers insisted 
that they naively understated the level 
of “dragooned uniformity” in their new 
civilisation. 41 

Writing Soviet communism was an 
exhausting effort for our two ageing 
Fabians, who were both hitting 80 years 


of age and in declining health by the late 
1930s. Their allegiance to Moscow was 
tried by the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact 
and the subsequent partition of Poland 
and invasion of Finland, but their faith 
was restored after June 1941, when the 
Soviet Union took on the might of the 
Wehrmacht. Rather fittingly, Beatrice 
Webb died in April 1943, when the 
Soviet Union was held in high esteem 
in Britain. Sidney Webb, on the other 
hand, died in October 1947, amidst 
the opening salvos of the cold war that 
would see the eclipse of the fellow- 
travelling spirit that Soviet communism 
above all symbolised. 

Lure of Stalinism 

The transformation of the Webbs into 
apologists for Stalinism can be ascribed 
to wish fulfilment, a desire that made 
them forsake the critical attitude that 
is necessary for a scientific appraisal. 
Beatrice Webb wrote revealingly in 
her diary in April 1932: “All I know 
is that I wish Soviet communism to 
succeed - a wish which tends to distort 
one’s judgement.” 42 

To this one can add the Webbs’ 
unfamiliarity with the Russian language, 
and their consequential heavy reliance 
upon the regime’s English-language 
propaganda material, and their very 
limited first-hand knowledge of Soviet 
life. Much of Soviet communism was 
lifted from official Soviet publications, 
and for the most part they merely 
retailed the impression which the 
regime wished to promote of an efficient 
governmental machine working in the 
interests of the population. They were 
oblivious to the evidence of many 
observers, who noted the chaotic nature 
of the Soviet socio-economic formation; 
they poured scorn on those who tried 
to assemble a critique of Soviet society 
through systematising the problems, 
inefficiencies and abuses exposed in the 
Soviet press; and they dealt superficially 
with the critical material that they did 
bother to read. 

To take one example, they felt 
that the main thrust of Trotsky’s 
The revolution betrayed was against 
“financial inequality”, and completely 
overlooked his intricate analysis 
of the transformation of the Soviet 
party-state apparatus into a ruling 
elite. Furthermore, their understanding 
of bureaucratism was extremely 
superficial, viewing it as institutional 
inefficiency, rather than as a social 
phenomenon that could be - and in this 
case was - a core causal factor behind 
the rise of a new ruling elite. 43 

After decades of studying the 
generally reliable information published 
by government departments and non¬ 
governmental institutions in Britain, 
they were reluctant to question the 
veracity of Soviet statements and 
statistics. Ironically, for all the Webbs’ 
obsession with facts and figures, 
when challenged in a debate over the 
catastrophic decline in Soviet livestock 
during the collectivisation drive - of 
which she was aware - Beatrice Webb 
retorted that this was “not the place for 
a detailed argument about statistics”. 44 

It is entirely logical that the Webbs 
only championed the Soviet Union after 
the democratic core of Bolshevism had 
been extinguished, and the party-state 
apparatus had become a self-conscious 
ruling elite. Bolshevism during and for 
some time after the October revolution 
was permeated with a democratic ethos, 
best exemplified in Lenin’s State and 
revolution , which was utterly alien to 
them. They did re-evaluate the October 
revolution in a more positive manner, but 
they could never view it as the working 
class seizing and wielding power. By the 
mid-1930s, they convinced themselves 
that the Soviet party-state apparatus 
was by now pretty much the selfless 
steward of a new civilisation - the “elite 
of unassuming experts” managing in a 
humane manner the transformation of 
society in the interests of all - and that 
they had finally seen their dream of a 
well-ordered, efficient future coming 
to fruition in the present. 


They had quietly discarded their 
criticisms of the authoritarian aspects 
of Stalin’s regime and even though they 
still had a few qualms, they were not 
going to let anyone ruin their otherwise 
beatific vision • 
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Protests are becoming permanent 

Anger from below 

Iranians are expecting the worst from both Trump and their own regime, writes Yassamine Mather 


A s diplomatic efforts gain 
momentum to persuade Donald 
Trump that the United States 
should remain in the Iran nuclear deal, 
most Iranians are preparing themselves 
for the worst. By all accounts there is 
a prevailing sense of despair, as the 
country prepares itself for a new wave 
of economic sanctions. 

The threat of US military action 
against Syria in early April, as well as 
the appointment of hawkish elements 
such as Mike Pompeo and John Bolton, 
who has been an opponent of the deal 
and an advocate of regime change from 
above, have already created major 
economic problems for Iran. And all 
this before Trump’s warning of “big 
problems” if it resumes the nuclear 
programme it agreed to curb in the 2015 
international accord - an agreement 
he calls “insane”. This is bizarre, of 
course, as it is Trump himself who 
wants to end the accord. 

French president Emmanuel 
Macron, who according to Alain 
Badiou has many similarities with 
Napoleon III has, of course, been in 
Washington this week, attempting to 
convince Trump to maintain the Iran 
nuclear deal. However, after lengthy 
talks with the US president, it became 
clear that the ‘special relationship’ 
with Macron has its limits. Both 
men are now talking of negotiating 
a new deal. Neither of them seem to 
be asking the obvious question: why 
should the Tehran regime consider 
renegotiating a deal that took years 
to complete and why should Iranians 
believe that the US will adhere to the 
new accord when it has just walked 
away from the last one? 

All Trump’s threats and hyperbole 
are doing no harm at all to Iran’s 
religious leaders. What is more, they 
know that if further sanctions are 
imposed, they can use their privileged 
position to make further use of the 
black market and maintain their wealth. 


It is ordinary people who are already 
paying the price of the political and 
subsequent economic uncertainty. In 
early April the Iranian rial plummeted 
to a record low, trading at more 
than 60,000 (!) to the US dollar and 
forcing the Tehran government to end 
unofficial exchanges (Iran previously 
had two exchange rates: the official 
one and a free-market variant, which 
fluctuated with demand). According 
to Kamal Seyyed Ali, director of the 
export guarantee fund of Iran, 

The price hike was not logical, 
because the [central bank] was not 
injecting currency into the market 
... when the official and market rates 
failed to reconcile after so many 
years, there was no other option but 
to bring them together abruptly. 1 

Far from saving the rial, however, 
the move was seen as a sign of panic. 
Iranians remember a similar attempt 
during the presidency of Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad in 2012, which led to the 
exchange rate with the dollar tripling 
in less than a year. And, of course, it is 
one thing to declare a single rate and 
another to enforce it. Currently fear of 
a further dramatic fall means the rate is 
limited to selected sections of business. 
For the time being Iranians who want to 
travel abroad, for instance, are unable 
to purchase foreign currency before 
they leave. 

Right now Iran’s economy is doing 
slightly better than it was at the end 
of the nuclear sanctions era. The trade 
balance has improved because more 
oil is being exported and the economy 
has also benefited from non-oil 
exports worth around $40 billion. 
The problem, however, remains the 
transfer of the proceeds from oil sales 
and other exports back to inside the 
country. Lifting of sanctions has not 
affected the restrictions imposed by 
the major banks on trade with Iran. 


It is this combination of 
circumstances - the US threat to pull 
out of the nuclear deal, the appointment 
of Pompeo and Bolton, the military 
operations in Syria, and Trump’s 
threat to make Iran pay a “big price” 
after Bashar al-Assad’s alleged use of 
chemical weapons - that has provoked 
a flight of capital, prompting the current 
exchange rate crisis. As a result the price 
of Iran’s imports, including food items, 
minerals, plastics and chemicals has 
risen dramatically and there seems to 
be no end to the suffering of ordinary 
Iranians. 

Protests 

Every week we hear of new protests and 
demonstrations, mainly by workers in 
response to the non-payment of wages, 
but also by pensioners and peasants. 
The latter, faced with climate change 
and drought, believe they have nothing 
to lose. Last week protestors in the city 
of Kazeroon in Fars province managed 
to disrupt Friday prayers and, as seen 
on footage shared on social media, 
some of the slogans could well worry 
Iran’s mlers - “Fear the day we become 
armed”, for example. And, almost 40 
years after the February 1979 uprising, 
the crowds were also shouting: “They 
claim America is our enemy, but our 
enemy is right here.” 

For us on the left there is a 
problem with this slogan. It is clear 
that the predicament of the working 
class in Iran and the policies of the 
reactionary factions of the capitalist 
theocracy in Iran are not unrelated 
to the actions of the United States 
and its allies in Europe. However, 
in the same way as reformists and 
revisionists bring socialism into 
disrepute, the corrupt, neoliberal, 
capitalist, Islamic government in 
Iran has managed to bring ‘anti¬ 
imperialism’ into disrepute. 

There has not been much media 
attention given to these latest protests, 


but the fact that they are continuing 
all over the country is proof that the 
rebellion of December 2017-January 
2018 was not just a flash in the pan. 
The very fact that protestors disrupted 
Friday prayers is also very significant, 
given that this weekly event is an 
integral and highly significant part of 
the regime’s authority. 

Protests have become almost 
permanent. When one dies down 
another flares up. Plans to reroute the 
Karun river in Khuzestan province, 
so as to build a dam, have provoked 
anger in the city of Ahwaz and anti¬ 
government demonstrations have 
become more and more political: 
“Death to tyranny” and “Death to 
repression” being among the prominent 
slogans. 

Throughout Iran, but particularly 
in Khuzestan, there have also been a 
number of protests against the state-mn 
broadcasting company, following the 
airing of a children’s programme that 
managed to obliterate Arabs from a 
map showing the locations of Iran’s 
many ethnic minorities. In March 
peasants demonstrating against water 
shortages in Isfahan chanted the ironic 
slogan, “Death to the farmers! Long 
live the oppressors!” as a taunt against 
the government. 

Water protests in Isfahan continued 
into April, with slogans that should 
worry all factions of the Tehran regime: 
“Liar Rouhani, where is our river?” “If 
the waters stop flowing, there will be a 
revolt”; “We demand the right to water, 
even if we die”. They also chanted: 
“The nation demands equality and 
justice”; “Leave Syria alone - think 
about us”; and “Death to this impostor 
government!” 

Of course, diverting attention 
away from the main source of power 
(supreme leader ayatollah Khamenei) 
to the hapless, ‘elected’ president, 
Hassan Rouhani, has its advantages 
for the regime and this has led to 


speculation about a possible coup to 
remove Rouhani. For example, Al 
Jazeera tells us: 

As commander-in-chief, ayatollah 
Khamenei controls all of Iran’s 
armed forces, including the Islamic 
Revolutionary Guard Corps, the 
volunteer militia, Basij, and Iran’s 
military. The IRGC and the Basij 
are especially loyal to the supreme 
leader, who has massively invested 
in them since 1989, when he took 
office. 

In recent months, there have 
been a number of unusual changes 
in the political leadership of these 
institutions and alarmist commentators 
claim that ayatollah Khamenei is 
preparing the revolutionary guards 
... for one of two scenarios: one, 
in the short term, if the crisis gets 
worse, the guard would overthrow 
Rouhani’s administration; two, if the 
situation stabilises, Rouhani will 
be allowed to finish his term and 
thereafter the IRGC would install 
a military president. 2 

I disagree with this analysis. Khamenei is 
well aware that the facade of an ‘elected’ 
executive is worthwhile. The partial 
diversion of blame for various shortcomings 
from the religious and military wings of 
the regime to those ‘elected’ has helped 
ensure its survival, so for the time being 
he will stick with Rouhani. 

However, just as with Donald 
Trump, no-one can predict what is 
going on in Khamenei’s head. Clearly 
Iranians are right to prepare for the 
worst • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.al-monitor.com/pulse/originals/2018/04/ 
iran-foreign-exchange-crisis-rial-depreciation- 
devaluation.html#ixzz5DVHYWc00. 

2. www. alj azeera.com/indepth/opinion/military- 
coup-iran-180424144510759.html. 
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Danger of a right-populist coalition 

While some insist that M5S is a ‘ leftwing’ force, writes Toby Abse, it could well be 
heading for government in alliance with the Lega 



Will they get it together? Luigi Di Maio and Matteo Salvini 


S ince the March 4 general election 
there have been some signs of 
real convergence between the 
two rightwing, populist forces that 
made substantial advances in terms of 
both votes and seats - the Movimento 
Cinque Stelle (Five Star Movement - 
M5S) and the Lega (previously known 
as Lega Nord). 

So far, discussions about either an 
M5S-Lega government or any other 
coalition have remained inconclusive, 
whilst the Partito Democratico-led 
government of Paolo Gentiloni remains 
in office on a temporary basis to deal 
with day-to-day business. President 
Sergio Mattarella is increasingly anxious 
that some new government be formed, 
as he believes that a second general 
election this year would alarm the 
markets, particularly if it produced 
another hung parliament. His two rounds 
of consultations with all the party leaders 
in the two weeks immediately after 
Easter failed to resolve the situation, 
and he has now asked the speaker of 
the Senate, Maria Elisabetta Alberti 
Casellati, to see if she can persuade the 
parties of the ‘centre-right’ and M5S to 
come to some agreement. 

The two populist leaders - Luigi Di 
Maio of M5S and Matteo Salvini of 
the Lega - have both staked a claim to 
the office of prime minister. However, 
despite their obvious rivalry and 
occasional exchanges of insults, they 
seem to have maintained constant 
daily contact via telephone calls and 
text messages in a way that none of 
their counterparts - Silvio Berlusconi 
of Forza Italia, Giorgia Meloni of the 
neo-fascist Fratelli d’ltalia (Fdl) and 
Maurizio Martina of the centre-left 
PD - have done, either with each other 
or with the duo in question. The two 
men have a certain amount in common, 
not just in generational terms - as the 
31-year-old Di Maio has pointed out, 
their combined age is still less than that 
of the 81-year-old Berlusconi. Both of 
them dropped out of university without 
finishing their degrees, and neither 
of them held down a ‘normal’ job for 
any length of time before becoming 
professional politicians. 

Salvini’s claim to the premiership is 
based on the 37% combined electoral 
total of a so-called ‘centre-right’ 1 
coalition (Lega, Forza Italia, Fdl and 
the miniscule centrist Noi con l’ltalia), 
of which he has become leader, since 
the Lega’s vote share eclipsed that of 
Forza Italia. The official understanding 
between the Lega and Forza Italia 
is that the latter would let M5S have 
the presidency (speakership) of the 
Chamber of Deputies, whilst the senator 
chosen by Berlusconi as Forza Italia 
party leader would become speaker 
of the Senate with the backing of 
M5S. However, when Berlusconi put 
forward the long-standing Forza Italia 
senator, Paolo Romani, M5S took 
vehement exception to the candidacy 
of this “convicted criminal”. Romani’s 
conviction was for a rather minor 
offence by the standards of Forza 
Italia - he had allowed his daughter to 
run up a large bill on a mobile phone 
he possessed in an official capacity, 
fraudulently claiming expenses for her 
calls in his own name. Reprehensible 
as this was, it was hardly in the same 
category as the misdeeds of Berlusconi’s 
long-standing commercial and political 
associate, and co-founder of Forza Italia 
in 1994, Marcello dell’Utri, who is 
currently serving time for Mafia-related 
offences. 

Given M5S’s years of consistent 
rhetorical opposition to Berlusconi 
and Forza Italia, the real issue was the 
acceptance of any Forza Italia candidate 
for Senate speaker, but M5S demagogy 


obviously required it to strain at this 
gnat. The Lega’s prior commitment to 
the alliance with Berlusconi should have 
meant that the Lega senators would have 
voted for Romani in the initial ballots, 
but instead they seem to have been 
behind the unexpected flood of votes 
for another Forza Italia candidate, Anna 
Maria Bernini. Berlusconi did not have 
any particular objection to Bernini, a 
trusted loyalist whom he promoted to 
the headship of the Forza Italia group 
in the Senate a couple of days later, 
when Romani resigned that post in 
disgust as his treatment. Berlusconi’s 
annoyance arose from the fact that his 
clear instructions to vote for his own 
personal choice - Romani - were being 
defied by his ‘allies’ in the Lega, who 
seemed to be in cahoots with M5S. 

Grand coalition 

By the evening of March 23, it looked 
as if the alliance between Berlusconi 
and Salvini had come to an end, with 
angry statements being exchanged. 
In the customary melodramatic style 
of Italian parliamentary politics, all 
was resolved the following morning, 
but in a way that really represented a 
major personal defeat for Berlusconi 
and boosted Salvini’s importance as 
the mediator between Forza Italia and 
M5S. 2 Forza Italia had to acknowledge 
that neither Romani nor Bernini could 
be its candidate, and instead accept 
that Elisabetta Casellati - a Berlusconi 
loyalist, but clearly not the person the 
tycoon wanted to promote - would be 
the new president of the Senate, elected 
with the help of M5S votes. 

In return, M5S withdrew its initial 
candidate for the presidency of the 
Chamber, in favour of Roberto Fico, 
who had first been involved in the 
Neapolitan branch of the ‘Amici di 
Beppe Grillo’ (Friends of Beppe Grillo) 
back in 2005, long before the comedian 
created M5S as a national political 
movement. Fico is not on particularly 
good terms with Di Maio, so giving him 
an institutional role could be interpreted 
as a way of silencing potential dissent. 3 
It was hardly surprising that, although 
Fico was duly elected, his total vote 
was more than 50 short of the number 
of ‘centre-right’ deputies - all or most 
of the missing votes must have been the 
product of intense irritation among the 
ranks of Forza Italia. 

Before the March 4 political 
earthquake Berlusconi was in all 
probability planning to form a German- 
style ‘grand coalition’ with the PD under 
Matteo Renzi, and he would surely 
still prefer a ‘centre-right’ minority 
government with the external support of 
the PD to any deal with M5S, although 
he is now wary of saying so publicly. 

Although M5S has so far rejected 
any governmental deal with Forza 
Italia, the whole episode resulting in 
Casellati’s election as president of the 
Senate reveals how hollow its anti- 
Berlusconian demagogy is. Casellati 
was under-secretary for justice in one 


of Berlusconi’s governments, and as 
a highly-regarded lawyer may well 
have played a role in drafting, not 
just defending, a number of his ad 
personam laws designed to sabotage 
an unfavourable outcome to any of his 
numerous trials. Moreover, she was 
accused of nepotism and a conflict of 
interests when she appointed her own 
daughter to a highly paid post in her 
secretariat at the ministry. Whilst M5S 
may have had no objection to Casellati’s 
public opposition to civil partnerships 
or her hard-line anti-abortion stance, 
one might have thought that she would 
have fallen foul of their repeated calls 
for “honesty” and “transparency”. 

It is worth noting that according 
to a Demopolis opinion poll carried 
out on April 2-3, 46% of M5S voters 
would favour an alliance with the 
Lega, compared with a mere 18% in 
favour of the more leftwing option of a 
governmental alliance between M5S, 
the PD and the left social democratic 
Liberi e Uguali 4 (Free and Equal People 

- LeU). 27% of M5S voters want another 
general election as soon as possible, in 
the belief that this would give M5S an 
overall majority 5 , and only a minuscule 
4% of M5S voters support an alliance 
with the whole ‘centre-right’ coalition 
(ie, an alliance including Forza Italia). 
This preference on the part of M5S 
voters is reciprocated by Lega voters 

- 65% of whom would support an 
M5S-Lega government (without Forza 
Italia). Unsurprisingly, only 8% of Lega 
voters would favour a ‘centre-right’ 
government backed by the PD, which 
is in all probability still Berlusconi’s 
favoured option. 

Whither PD? 

The PD’s current line arguably makes 
an M5S-Lega coalition more likely. 
Renzi has insisted that the PD must take 
up a position of intransigent opposition 
and avoid any coalitions. Despite his 
resignation as party leader, Renzi is 
still in control of a large number of 
parliamentarians as a result of his rigorous 
purge of opponents (or even potential 
opponents) during the infamous night 
of the PD’s candidate selection for the 
general election. Unsurprisingly, internal 
opposition to the former leader’s ‘backseat 
driving’ has spread beyond the ranks of 
the vestigial left currents to such figures 
as culture minister Dario Franceschini. 
Acting PD leader Maurizio Martina 

- Renzi’s former deputy - has proved 
much less malleable than Renzi hoped, 
and has pursued a pragmatic balancing 
act between Renzian and anti-Renzian 
groupings. Martina avoided a bitter 
contest over the leadership of the PD’s 
parliamentary groups in the two chambers 
by turning support for his compromise 
choices into a vote of confidence in his 
own leadership. 

The ultra-Renzian, Andrea Marcucci, 
has got the key post in the Senate, where 
the Renzians are strongest, whilst in 
the Chamber the original Renzian 
candidate had to withdraw in favour 


of Graziano Delrio, who, although not 
exactly anti-Renzian, could be described 
as a disillusioned former Renzian. 
On immigration, for instance, he has 
come into conflict with the racist PD 
interior minister, Marco Minniti. Renzi’s 
internal opponents are much more open 
to the notion of at least engaging in 
discussions with M5S. On April 3, Di 
Maio was suggesting that M5S could 
form a governmental alliance either with 
the Lega or with a “de-Renzified” PD, 
but not with Berlusconi and Forza Italia. 
Later, in a Repubblica interview (April 
7) memorably headlined “The war is 
over”, Di Maio modified his position 
and said he was willing to negotiate 
with the PD as a whole, including 
Renzi. When Franceschini responded 
positively to this apparent opening, his 
Facebook page was rapidly filled with 
dozens of hostile comments by Renzi 
supporters. 

However, Renzi’s stance of 
intransigent opposition is probably less 
consistent than it seems, being primarily 
directed at M5S. Despite his sharp 
criticism of the Lega as “extremists” 
during the election campaign, many 
suspect he might be willing to keep a 
‘centre-right’ coalition - including the 
Lega - in office by external support 
or tactical abstentions if he were in 
full control of the PD’s parliamentary 
groups. Some of Renzi’s entourage 
have given journalists the impression 
that he is still flirting with a Emmanuel 
Macron-style centrist project, and that 
if the PD made some sort of deal with 
M5S he would lead a rightwing split 
from a party that had gone out of his 
control, and set up an Italian En Marche 
in competition with it. 

Whilst the desire - on the part of 
anti-Renzians in the PD and of LeU 6 
- to obstruct the formation of a right- 
populist M5S-Lega government is 
understandable, propping up an M5S 
minority government seems a dangerous 
course for both the PD and LeU. Any 
revival of the left is dependent upon 
re-establishing a clear, independent 
identity based on social justice that 
breaks with both Blairite neoliberalism 
and the hunger for governmental office 
at any price that typified the Renzi years. 

Giving M5S some sort of 
credibility as a Teftwing’ force could 
easily precipitate a tactical vote 
for M5S by PD voters concerned 
about the Lega, and wipe out social 
democracy as a parliamentary force 
at the next election. This would 
create a new bipolar system based 
on the Lega and M5S - a division 
between a predominantly northern 
and a predominantly southern form 
of rightwing populism, rather than a 
division based on class politics • 

Notes 

1. In reality this coalition is way to the right of 
centre, with two of its components being far-right. 

2. M5S has so far refused any direct contact with 
“the felon, Berlusconi”. 

3. Fico had made a public statement vigorously 
opposing an M5S alliance with the Lega. He has 
also shown commitment to public ownership of 
utilities like water, and was not keen on Grillo’s 
racist position on immigration being imposed 
on M5S parliamentarians. However, those who 
paint a romantic picture of Fico as representing 
an earlier, more leftwing strand in M5S, should 
note that he has often played a key role in the 
expulsion of dissenters, including leftwingers, 
from M5S. 

4. The second of these alternatives would have a 
parliamentary majority, albeit a very narrow one, 
especially in the Senate. 

5. In reality, this decisive outcome seems unlikely. 
Although several opinion polls show increased 
support for both M5S and the Lega, all of them 
suggest that the outcome would be another hung 
parliament, as the larger M5S vote share would 
still leave them well short of an overall majority. 
Support for the PD continues to decline, and 

a number of polls suggest that the Lega has 
overtaken it as the second most popular party. 

6. LeU, unlike the PD, has had official meetings 
with M5S in the last few weeks. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Labour 
Against the 
Witchhunt 


Victimisers pose as victims 

David Shearer of Labour Party Marxists reports on the lobby in support of Marc Wadsworth 


J ust a day after Jeremy Corbyn met 
with leaders of rightwing Zionist 
groups to reassure them that he 
was taking claims of anti-Semitism 
within Labour “very seriously”, Marc 
Wadsworth’s disciplinary hearing took 
place in Church House (just round the 
comer from Westminster Abbey). 

Comrade Wadsworth has been 
suspended from the Labour Party 
for almost two years, after criticising 
Ruth Smeeth MP at the launch of 
the Chakrabarti report in June 2016. 
What he actually said was that Smeeth 
was working “hand in hand” with a 
journalist from The Daily Telegraph. 
After a considerable time lapse 
Smeeth theatrically stormed out of the 
Chakrabarti launch, later claiming that 
she had been “verbally attacked” by a 
“Jeremy Corbyn supporter... who used 
traditional anti-Semitic slurs to attack me 
for being part of a ‘media conspiracy’”. 
Uh? Comrade Wadsworth states that he 
did not even know Smeeth was Jewish. 

Despite the fact that his words can be 
clearly heard on social media - thanks 
to those who recorded the question-and 
-answer session - the charges against 
him were not dropped. Yet no honest 
person could seriously interpret what he 
said as anti-Semitic. It therefore says a 
lot about the current climate that such a 
remark can be weaponised in this cynical 
way. Tme, just as with Ken Livingstone, 
amongst others, the charge of anti- 
Semitism against comrade Wadsworth 
was eventually replaced with the catch-all 
of “bringing the party into disrepute” and 
it was on the basis of this charge that the 
hearing took place on April 25. 

Naturally, the proceedings were 
lobbied by Labour members outraged 
at such blatant nonsense. They included 
comrades from Labour Against the 
Witchhunt, Labour Party Marxists, 
Momentum and Grassroots Black Left. 
The headline of the Evening Standard 
referred to them as a “far-left mob”, 
although that does not appear in the online 
version. 1 Its report was typical of many, 
concentrating on the rightwing Labour 
MPs who bravely accompanied Smeeth 
to shield her from that “far-left mob”: 

Dozens of Labour MPs staged a 
symbolic show of discontent against 
Labour’s failure to crack down on 
anti-Semitism by marching alongside 
Jewish MP Ruth Smeeth when she went 
to give evidence at an expulsion hearing 
against activist Marc Wadsworth, who 
is accused of abusing her. 

Jess Phillips MP is quoted as saying: “We 
are making sure she isn’t walking into a 
protest on her own.” As for her fellow 
rightwinger Wes Streeting, he claimed 
that the mere presence of a lobby was 
“intimidating”. 

Elsewhere Streeting has stated: “That 
it was necessary to accompany her 
through a protest is an appalling state of 
affairs.” Necessary? As The Guardian 
puts it, “MPs said they had decided to 
support Smeeth because she had initially 
been told by the party she would be 
responsible for her own security walking 
to the hearing.” 2 In Streeting’s words, 
“Victims of abuse giving evidence 
shouldn’t have to walk through a protest 
to do so.” He went on to slam “people 
who claim to be Labour supporters 



Marc Wadsworth (top left) supported by a spirited lobby. Meanwhile, Ruth Smeeth (bottom 
right) comes to give evidence, shielded by her guard of MPs and peers 


April 24. 

As well as insisting that Labour 
should “expedite the long-standing 
cases involving Ken Livingstone 
and Jackie Walker” (ie, expel them 
on equally fabricated charges of 
‘anti-Semitism’), and that “there 
should be transparent oversight of their 
disciplinary process” (ie, with groups 
like the JLC and Board of Deputies 
making sure things go the ‘right’ 
way), the Zionists insist that Labour 
must “adopt the full International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance 
(IHRA) definition of anti-Semitism 
with all its examples and clauses”. 

Labour has, of course, accepted the 
IHRA definition itself, but certainly not 
those “examples and clauses”, which 
collectively have the effect of dubbing 
opposition to Israel and Zionism 
anti-Semitic. But, thankfully, Corbyn 
refused to comply. According to the 
joint JLC-Board of Deputies statement, 
the meeting had been a “disappointing 
missed opportunity” to deal with “the 
problem of anti-Semitism in the Labour 
Party”. Corbyn had “failed to agree to 
any of the concrete actions we asked 
for”, which apparently represented 
the “minimum level of action the 
community expected”. Nevertheless, 
the two groups will continue to “do our 
utmost to work with all those within 
Labour who want to help make it a safe 
and equal space for all of its members”. 

Such statements really do point to 
the success of the smear campaign. With 
the help of Corbyn’s soft pedalling and 
apparent acceptance that Labour really 
does have a problem with anti-Semitism, 
the rightwing media has seen to it that 
the falsehoods are widely regarded as 
indisputably tme. 

But, thankfully, not by everybody. 
Writing in the New Statesman Unite 
general secretary Len McCluskey says: 
“You would have to go back a long way 
to find such a sustained smearing by 
MPs of their own leader and their own 
party as we are seeing now.” However, 
he promises that the “promiscuous 
critics” who “wish to hold Corbyn to 
account can expect to be held to account 
themselves”. 3 

Automatic reselection should be the 
first step. Only then can MPs be held to 
account by Labour members • 


and supporters of Jeremy Corbyn who 
think it’s appropriate to protest against 
a Jewish MP.” For that reason, “I hope 
[Wadsworth will] be kicked out of the 
Labour Party.” 

Yes, he really did say that. Smeeth 
is a “victim of abuse” because she was 
accused merely of working “hand in 


hand” with a rightwing journalist. And we 
should not be allowed to protest against 
such an obviously unjust procedure - for 
the record, it was the procedure and 
the whole campaign of smears that 
provoked the protest: comrades had 
gathered to express solidarity with 
comrade Wadsworth, not hurl “abuse” 


at “a Jewish MP”! 

But this is all part of the ongoing 
drive to both undermine the Corbyn 
leadership and equate anti-Zionism 
with anti-Semitism. The latter point is 
illustrated by the demands made by the 
Jewish Leadership Council and the Board 
of Deputies when they met Corbyn on 


Notes 

1 . www.standard.co.uk/news/politics/jewish-mp- 
ruth-smeeth-escorted-by-labour-colleagues-to- 
antisemitism-hearing-a3823356.html. 

2. www.theguardian.com/politics/2018/apr/25/ 
labour-mps-march-with-jewish-colleague-to- 
party-hearing-ruth-smeeth. 

3. www.newstatesman.com/politics/uk/2018/04/ 
corbyn-ultimatum. 
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